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GRAMMAR OF THE PITJANTJATJARA DIALECT, 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


By RonaLD M. TRUDINGER 


HERE would appear to be an increasing need for some statement relating to 
the structure of the above language. In various dialectal modifications it is 
spoken over a wider area of Australia than any other Aboriginal language ; the 
natives speaking it are found in all the stages from a naturally nomadic to a civilized 


state, and much research work has been carried out among them in widely flung 
centres. This work has obviously involved the use of the native vocabulary, but 
has been effected almost entirely with the aid of native or half-caste interpreters. 
Up to the present there has been extant no account of the grammatical structure of 
the language to serve both as a basis for a wider understanding of the speech and 
culture of the native, and as a check to gross inaccuracies of translation through an 
uneducated interpreter. 


The present outline is elementary and general in treatment ; the opportunity 
would have been welcomed to attempt in some way a correlation of the language 
with the essential and peculiar characteristics of the people themselves, but the 
need for brevity precludes this. 


The dialect specifically studied to date is the Pitjantjatjara (Pitjantjara) dialect, 
of the Luritja Language Group, spoken largely now in the Mann and Musgrave 
Ranges. An occasional reference is made to a neighbouring dialect, Jankuntjatjara. 
The people are almost certainly the most primitive and simple living of all living 
Australian Aborigines ; as the people, so their tongue. Both the vocabulary and 
the grammar are of a very simple nature. Irregularities in inflexion systems, 
complexities in construction, and multiplicity in vocabulary are almost unknown. 
For example, there is no class system as in Worora, no recognition in the noun 
system of gender or number ; such features even as exclusive and inclusive forms of 

A 
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the dual and plural 1st person pronouns are absent. In the vocabulary a great 
number of words have distinct duplicity of function, as well as possessing a wide 
number of related meanings. Yet there does not appear to be confusion; the 
economy of word and form is not illogical ; for the needs of the native in his own 
environment, the language is sufficient. 


The language is held by the native as an heritage from the all-important dream 
past ; indeed the term used for “ word” or “ language ”’ is “ tjukurpa’’ (djugur), 
which is the general name for the “ eternal dream time.” 


PHONETICS 


It is important that a few peculiar features relating to the phonetic components 
of the speech be remarked at the outset. As in Aranda, there is a significant variety 
in the forms of 7,”,¢and/. The “ cerebral ’’ forms of these (made with the tip of the 
tongue turned up and back) are herein represented by r, n, ¢ and J. 


E.g., waru (rolled 7) —rock-wallaby. patani (dental plosive)—shake out. 
waru (cerebral r)—fire. patant (cerebral plosive)—wait. 
wanka (dental m)—awake, alive. 
wanka (cerebral n)—insect. 


Pitjantjatjara does not distinguish between the voiced and the unvoiced plosives. 
The native plosive is invariably an unaspirated, unvoiced, or almost unvoiced sound ; 
half way, as it were, between our aspirated unvoiced p, ¢ and k, and our voiced 
plosives 6, d and g. Therefore one set of plosive representations have been used 
herein, viz. p, ¢ and k, for convenience (not because the sound resembles the one 
more than the other). 


Vowels have not the same significance or variety as in European languages ; 
for example three varieties of a are heard, but I have not found any two words only 
distinguished by a difference in the a. Because by far the most frequently used a 
in the language is the short open vowel (resembling the u in “‘ butter’’), I have 
represented it by the plain a symbol; @ is the sound as in “ hat,” and a: as the a 
in ‘‘ father.’’ (7 is equivalent to English y.) 


THE Noun 


No noun is inflected for gender, class or number; all inflexions are for case 
only, and are invariably suffixes. Every noun conforms to one of four declensions, 
according to whether it is common or proper, and whether its root termination is a 
vowel or a consonant. Thus: 


Declension 1. All proper nouns terminating in a vowel. 

Declension 2. All proper nouns ending in a consonant. 

Declension 3. All common nouns with root terminating in a vowel. 
Declension 4. All common nouns with root terminating in a consonant. 
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PARADIGM OF DECLENSIONS 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Case. Declension Declension Declension Declension 

(girl’s name). (boy’s name). (man). (fly). 

Nominative 1 .. Njuwalalu Wintjintu watinku punpuntu 

Nominative 2 .. Njuwalanja Wintjinya watt punpunpa 
Vocative .. Njuwala Wintjin — a 

Accusative .. Njuwalanja Wintjinya watt punpunpa 

Genitive .. .. Njuwalaku Wintjinku watiku punpunku 

Ablative .. Njuwalala Wintjinta watinka punpunta. 

The functions of all forms are wider than the strict classical denomination 


would imply. 

In the absence of any passive voice in the verb, the Nom. 1 serves in the.capacity 
of subject of TRANSITIVE verbs, or as ablative of agent, depending on the emphasis 
of the sentence. 

E.g., What happened to him? He was bitten by a snake. 

Njarigulta ? Patjanu li:ruyku. 
What bit him? A snake bit him. 
Niayku patjanu? Li:ruyku patjanu. 

The nom. 2, identical with the accusative, governs INTRANSITIVE verbs. The 
genitive, as well as denoting possession, may denote advantage or disadvantage, 
destination, and purpose. 

E.g., We are going out for figs. Are you going to Camp? 

ananji-la iliku. Ananji njura [juraku ? 
(Gen. fig.) (Gen. Camp.) 

The genttive case also follows certain verbs, notably those of knowing, fearing, 
desiring, loving and trusting. 

The ablative has a very wide function, including that of ablative of instrument ; 
it is used where English would employ prepositional phrases with “in,” “ on,” 
“ with,” “ by,” “at,” “into,” “ onto.” 


ABSTRACT NouNS 
As with most primitive natives, the Pitjantjatjara native is averse to the frequent 
use of abstract nouns. Numbers of them do exist, however. 
E.g., sleep warmth confidence fear whim or caprice life 
kunkunpa uintjunpa rapa yulu wuintju wanka. 
All of these and similar words, however, function primarily as adjectives. 


NUMBER 


As stated above, there is no general inflexion indicating number. If, however, 
plurality is to be expressed, the adjective éjuta (many) usually follows the noun and 


AA 
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assumes the appropriate inflexion. If a “few” is specifically implied, mankurpa 
(three or ‘‘ a few ’’) follows the noun. In the case of a limited number of pairs, an 
adjectival suffix -rara or -ara is affixed to the uninflected noun. 


E.g.,. mamarara kutarara kurtara malparara 
father and son two brothers husband and wife two mates. 


POST-POSITIONS 


Briefly, there are four classes of post-positions, illustrated below. Many post- 
positions serve not only the function of the English preposition, but are equivalent 
to whole phrases. 


Class1. P.pns. used as suffixes only (not as adverbs) following the nominative 2 
case (nouns and pronouns). 


E.g., -tja, near, against, on, with, or “‘ affected by.” 
-ntjanu, from, after (kunkuntjanu, from sleep). 
-tjara, having, bearing, accompanied by. 
-wanu, over, through, past, along. 
-kitja (after intrans. verbs), for the sake of, in return for. 
-kitjayku (after trans. verbs), for the sake of, in return for. 
-tjiratja (after intrans. verbs), because of, concerning about, arising from. 
-tyiratjayku (after trans. verbs), because of, concerning about, arising from. 
-palku, thinking it to be, mistaking it for. 
-kata, not. . . but, not. . . rather. 


Class 2. P.pns. of motion, suffixes only, following Nom. 2 of common nouns 
and ablative of proper nouns and pronouns. 
E.g., -guru, from, out of. (Kulila~-yuru anu, He has gone from Kuli.) 
-kutu, to, towards. (Karu-kutu ukaliyu, He’s gone down to the creek.) 


Class 3. Suffixes only, following the ablative of all nouns and pronouns and 
the final 1 subj. mood of verbs. 


E.g., -tawara, ‘‘ to guard against,” so that . . . not, for fear of. 
So that the rain will not soak it. For fear of (in case of) dogs. 
Minayku pujintjaku-tawara. tyitutjayka-tawara. 


Class 4. P.pmns. used as suffixes following the ablative case, or used 
independently, as adverbs. 


E.g., munkara, beyond, further out. 
tjayati, on this side (of). 
patu, some distance from. 
tjaru, below, down. 
unyu, inside, underneath. 
yururygururpa, amongst, in the midst. 
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THE ADJECTIVE 

The adjective in Pitjantjatjara almost invariably follows the noun it qualifies, 
and in this position, unless invariable, it always assumes the appropriate inflexion, 
leaving the noun uninflected. If two or more adjectives qualify a noun, the last 
one only assumes the inflexion. 

E.g., These are the spears of the angry men. 

Njayanpa kulata wati mirpanpa tjutaku 
(spears) (men) (angry) (“ many ”) 
(uninflected) (inflected) 
(genitive) 

Many nouns and adjectives are interchangeable in function, while some adjectives 
can also function as adverbs. 

All adjectives are declined according to the 3rd or 4th declension, according as 
their root ends in a vowel or consonant respectively. 

Adjectives may be formed from adverbs or nouns by the addition of the suffix 
-tja referred to above under post-positions. -tja has. the significance of “ pertaining 
to” or the English suffix -ed, if attached to nouns ; if attached to adverbs it gives 
rise to the adjective whose idea is latent in the adverb. 

E.g., apu-tja, near-the-rock. ilkaritja, heavenly 

(heavens) 
tla, near (adv.). tlatja, near (adj.). unyu-tja, “ inside” (adj.). 

There is no formal comparison of the adjective, but in general yuanpa (more, 
rather, too) and mulapa (most, very, “‘ properly ’’) are used to express the comparative 
and superlative ideas respectively. These two comparative complements are also 
used with adverbs and verbs. 

E.g., Njayatja wara, ka palatja wara yuanpa 

he (this) tall, but he (that) taller 
bring the widest piece, tjilpi:rpa lipi mulapa kati. 
piece widest 
which do you prefer (like more) ? 
Nja yuan-ku-n mukuriygangi ? 
(More gen.) (like). (‘‘ Like,” etc., take genitive.) 


NUMERALS 
The native only counts up to three, with “‘ two-two’ 
“ four 


and “ three-two”’ for 


> ? 


and “five ’’ respectively. 
kuttju, one; also “ only,” “just.” 
kustjara, two. 
mankurpa, three, or “a few.” 
luitju, only one, single. 
luitjara, only two. 
minkurpa, only three. 
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Kuttju is used very widely as “ only,” “ just.” 

E.g., Who are over there ? Only those (we were talking about). 
Dananja njarayka njinanji? Panjanpa kuitju. 
Who there sits (they, those) (only) 


THE PRONOUN, PERSONAL 

Two forms of the personal pronoun are used, the long independent pronouns 
and the short pronominal suffixes. It would seem on first acquaintance with the 
language that the second form is merely a colloquial convenience, and that one could 
correctly use the long forms exclusively. While the suffix forms are undoubtedly 
optional in many cases, the two forms are nevertheless to some extent interdependent. 
For example, while some of the less frequently used pronouns have no short equivalent, 
the reverse is also true ; the reflexive occurs only as a pronominal suffix, and in the 
Ist person can only be used in conjunction with another pronominal suffix. 

The inflexion of the personal pronoun resembles the 1st declension of nouns 
(while that of the demonstrative resembles the 3rd and 4th declensions). The 
outstanding difference is that both the personal and demonstrative pronouns are 
inflected for number. 

The one nominative governs both transitive and intransitive verbs in the case of 
personal pronouns. 


PARADIGM OF PERSONAL PRONOUN DECLENSION (LONG Forms) 


Singular 
Person. Nominative. Accusative. Genitive. Ablative. (Vocative). 
ee -. yajulu yajunja yajuku yajula — 
2nd .. -. njuntu njuntunja njuntumpa njuntula o 
3rd .. .. paluru palunja palumpa palula — 
Dual 
er .. gal yalinja yalimpa yalila — 
and .. -- njupali njupalinja njupalimpa njupalila pula 
3rd .. .. pula pulanja pulampa pulala — 
Plural 
oe .. yanana yanananja yanampa yananala — 
and .. -. ura njuranja njurampa = njurala tana 
3rd .. .. Yana tjananja tjanampa ~—_rtyanala 


PARADIGM OF PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 


Singular 
at: 2. -. na nt -tiu nt — 
2nd .. o. -nta -nku -nta — 


-nku 
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Dual 
Person. Nominative. Accusative. Genitive. Ablative. (Vocative). 
Ist . .. -linja -limpa -lila a 
































(There are no snort equivalents for the 2nd and 3rd person dual.) 


1S Plural 
e oe we -lanja -lampa -lanja = 
d and .. es — — — —_ ja 
y grd .. .. Ya — yjanku _ — 
.. 
t, The pronominal suffixes may be combined with the long forms or be used instead 
e of such. 
E.g., the sentence ‘‘I am coming ’’ may be rendered in three ways, each of 
s which contains a slightly different emphatical force from the other two : 


yajulu pitjanjt 
yajulu-na pitjanji 
pitjanji-na. 

The pronominal suffix is usually affixed to the first inflected word in the clause. 
When two or more suffixes come together, their sequence is as tabulated above : 
Ist person preceding 2nd and 3rd. The 2nd person singular suffix -» always comes 
last in any sequence involving it. 


E.g., puykuku-na-nta, I will hit you. 
kuka-limpa-n katinji? Are you bringing our (2) meat ? 


When the long or short pronoun is omitted entirely in a sentence, the 3rd person 
singular pronoun is understood. When the 3rd person pronoun is employed, it is 
often preceded by an indeclinable demonstrative adjective to qualify the pronoun. 


E.g., he (i.e. this one here) speared the euro 
njaya paluru kanjala wakanu 
(this) (he) (euro) 


The possessive pronoun may be used both absolutely (mine, etc.) or as an 
adjective, in which case it itself is declinable. 


E.g., njinayi-ja wiltja yajukuyka, they sat in my shelter. 
they sat shelter my in 


THE PRONOUN, REFLEXIVE 


The system by which the reflexive is expressed is an extremely simple one. 
There are only two suffixes which serve through the whole gamut of person, number 
and case. 
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The suffix for the 1st person singular is -tju, prefixed always by the Ist person 
nominative suffix -na when it is used as a reflexive. The same suffix serves for all 
cases. 


E.g., I am cooking meat for myself. 
pauni-na-tyu kuka 
(I) (self) (meat) 
I hit myself inadvertently 
puyu-na-tju watarku. 


For 1st person dual and plural and all 2nd and 3rd persons, in all cases, the 
reflexive is the suffix -nku (to be distinguished from -yku, the nominative 1 inflexion 
in the 3rd declension). When used in the 1st person dual or plural, it is invariably 
preceded by the nominative suffixes -li or -/a respectively. 

E.g., Njaku-nku-n puyanji ? ie. Njakunkun puyanji ? 

Why-self-you are hitting ? 

Danana-la-nku mara paltjinu, We have washed our hands. 
We-(suff.) selves hands washed. 

Ptka-ja-nku puyanjt, They are fighting amongst themselves. 
angry-they-selves hit. 


THE PRONOUN, DEMONSTRATIVE (AND DEMONSTRAT!IVE ADJECTIVE) 


The demonstrative pronoun in the singular is declined somewhat similarly to 
the 3rd declension ; in the plural, similarly to the 4th declension. (See paradigm 
below.) 


The demonstrative adjective in each case in the uninflected root; it is 
indeclinable : 
njaya, this. 
njara, that (distant, indefinite). 
pala, that (definite, specified). 
panja, that, or the (referred to previously, understood, known). 


PARADIGM OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


Singular 
Nomin- Nomin- Accus- 
ative I. ative 2. ative. Genitive. Ablative. 


Root. Meaning. (governing (governing 
trans. vb.). intrans. vb.). 
mjaya .. thisone (here) njayayku mnjayatja njayatjia njayaku njayayka 
mjara_ .. that one njarayku njaratja njaratja njaraku njarayka 
(distant) 
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PARADIGM OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS.—Continued. 


Singular.—Continued. 
Nomin- Nomin- Accus- 
ative I. ative 2. ative. Genitive. Ablative. 


Root. Meaning. (governing (governing 
trans. vb.). intrans. vb.). 


pala .. that one palayku palatija palatja palaku palayka 
(specified) 

panja .. that,ortheone panjayku panjatja panjatja panjaku panjayka 
(understood) 

Plural 

njaya .. these ones njayaniu njayanpa njayanpa njayanku njayanta 
(here) : 

njara .. those (distant) mjarantu mjaranpa mjaranpa njaranku njaranta 

pala .. those palantu palanpa palanpa palanku  palanta 
(specified) 

panja .. those panjantu. panjanpa panjanpa panjanku panjanta 
(understood) 


THE Pronoun, ‘‘ RELATIVE ”’ 


“ panja,’”’ fourth in the above lists, has a function somewhat comparable to that 
of a relative pronoun. In Pitjantjatjara a participial phrase may take the place of 
our relative clause ; frequently, however, a clause is employed, introduced by panja. 
If panja takes the place of a relative in the nominative 2 or accusative cases, the verb 
following may be either a participle or a normal verb. 


E.g., the child whom I saw last-evening 
tity, panja-na njayu muyartj 
give this to the man who is sitting over there 
njayatja uwa wati panja njinanji njarakutu. 
(give) (sits) there to 


If panja, which used in this way is always indeclinable, takes the place of a 
relative in the nominative 1, genitive or ablative cases, it is followed by a participle 
which is declined. 


E.g., Give this to the man who chopped the wood 
watinku panja waru atuntjanja njayatja uwa. 
(man, (the (wood) (chopped (this) (give) 
Nom. I) one). participle 

accus. case) 
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THE PRONOUN, INTERROGATIVE (AND INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVE) 
The neuter interrogative, “‘ what ?’’, is declined according to the 3rd declension. 


The personal interrogative, ‘‘ who ?’’, is declined according to the 1st declension. 
A vocative exists, used when the person addressed is unknown to one, or if the name 
is temporarily forgotten, much in the stead of such English phrases as ‘‘ Here, you!” 
“What’s your name!” 


PARADIGM OF INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


Nomin- Nomin- Accus- 
Meaning. ative I. ative 2. Vocative. ative. Genitive. Apblative. 
What ? -. manku? ma? _ nja ? njaku? njayka? 
Who ? .. yanalu? yananja? yana! yananja? yanaku? yanala? 


Both nja ? and yananja ? function also as interrogative adjectives, and as such 
are declinable (cf. indeclinable demonstrative adjectives) following the undeclined 
noun. 


E.g., Who will chase that dog ? 

Danalu tyitutja palatja wataparalky ? 

(dog) (will chase) 
to which woman shall I show it ? 
minma yanala-na nintilku ? 
(woman) (to -I (shall show) 

which) 

What killed these? Njayku tluntanu njayanpa ? 


THE VERB 


The verb shares with the nominal and pronominal systems their simplicity and 
regularity. Of all the parts of speech it seems to embody most the “ principle” of 
duplicity of function, an extreme economy of word forms. 


There are four clearly demarked conjugations (as mutually similar and yet 
distinct as the Latin conjugations). All verbs conform to one of these, with a very 
few isolated deflections from normal form on account of euphony. The verb is 
conjugated for mood, and, in the indicative mood only, for tense. It is invariable for 
number and person, but in the subjunctive mood takes cognizance of the case of the 
neun governing the predicate in the main clause. 


In the case of the final subjunctive and the verbal participle, the inflexion 
varies according to whether the subject of the main clause is identical or not with 
the subject of the subordinate clause or phrase. 


E.g., in the two sentences ‘‘ When I go, I shall see it” and ‘“‘ When you go, I 
shall see it,” the verb “ go,”” while not varying for person, is different in each case 
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because of the identity and alienity, respectively, of the subjects. The two renderings 
respectively would be : 


ankula -na nakuku 

(having gone-I) shall see. 

Njuntu ankunjayka yajulu njakuku 
(you) (having gone) (I) shall see. 


While for the sake of convenience and brevity, more or less classical labels have 
been appended to each tense and mood, the interpretation of such is in most cases 
very broad. 


The perfect indicative while serving both as a perfect and as a preterite is also 
used in certain constructions as a future perfect, e.g. where the English would use a 
temporal phrase with “ until.”’ 


stay there until midday and then follow me 
njinara-lta kalalarinu yajunja wanala 
(having (will have (me) (follow) 
sat-there) become 

midday) 


Illustrating (I) the aorist imperative : 


witila !—take hold (of it)! wayka /—talk ! 
(2) the continuous imperative : 
witinma !—keep holding (it)! waykama !—keep on speaking ! 
It will be noted that the continuous imperative form is identical with that of 
the conditional subjunctive, which serves for all tenses. Hence the phrase “ anama- 
ja’’ could mean 
let them go, or 
they might have gone, or 
they might be going, or 
they might go 
according to the context. As -ja is also used as the short vocative of “‘ njura” 
(you, plural), the phrase could also mean 
Keep on going (all of you) ! 
Illustrating, and distinguishing between the three final subjunctives, 


Final 1. (Subjects of main and sub-clauses not identical) : 
Gather these up so that I can take them away 
Utulura njayanpa yajulu ma katintjaku. 

(away) 


Final 2. (Subjects of both clauses identical, main predicate TRANSITIVE) : 


I am gathering these up to take them away. 
Utulunanji-na njayanpa ma katintjikitjangku. 









tst Conj. Pres. Indic. in -mganji. Imp. I. in -wa. 
2nd Conj. Pres. Indic. in -m#j. Imp. I. in “a” 
3rd Conj. Pres. Indic. in -manji. Imp. I. in -ra. 
4th Conj Pres. Indic. in -mi or mi. Imp. I. in -la. 





| INDICATIVE 1! 
| 
| 

















| 
English | } 
Infinitive. Root. | Perfect 
| | Present. | an 
} | | Preterite. aR: 
| | | | 
| 
| 
Ist Conjugation | | 
&., | 
to hit pu- pu-nganji | pu-ngu 
| | 
(he) 
| (you), etc. | 
(I) hit | have hit \ 
am hitting did hit | 
| | 
| | ' 
| | 
2nd Conjugation} ‘ 
to carry katt- kati-nji kali-ngu 
(I), ete. 
carry | have carried w 
| } am carrying did carry 
} | 
| 
| 
3rd Conjugation | ; 
to go | a- | a-nanji a-nu 
_ (ja- 
in other (I), etc. 
dialects) go have gone 
am going did go 
} 
| 
4th Conjugation | | 
grasp | 
to< hold | witi- | witi-ni witi-nu 
catch } 
(I), etc. 
| grasp | have grasped Ww 


am grasping | did grasp 








PARADIGM OF CONJUGATION. 






































INDICATIVE MOOD. IMPERATIVE. | SUBJUNCTIVE M 
oe i a | Be ge sizs mie ea 
| | | | Final I. Final 2. | Final 3. 

Perfect | Imperfect | | ‘i | 2. | Two Subjects Two Subjects | Two Subjects “ Co 
| and | Past Future. | Aorist. | Continuous. | Not Identical. | Identical. ( 
Preterite. | Continuous. | } Identical. Main Predicate. | Main Predicate. Neg 
| } | | Transitive. Intransitive. 
| | | | 
| 
| | | | | | | 
| | a a4 | | all : po 
| pu-ngu pu-ngangi | pu-ngkuku pu-wa | pu-ngama | pu-ngkun- Hake foe ihatjanghu | pu-ng “” sikitja 
| 
| | | ; : ; 
have hit | was hitting | will hit | hit ! | keep on to hit to hit to hit 
did hit | hit | Litting ! 
i 
| | 
| | | | 
kati-ngu kati-ngt | kati-ku katt kati-ma kati-ntjaku kati- katt-ntjikitja 
| ntjtkitjangku 
have carried was carrying will carry carry ! keep on | to carry to carry to carry ma 
did carry carried | | | carrying ! 
| 
| 
| } | 
a-nu a-nangi a-nkuku | a-ra a-nama a-nkuntiaku a-nkun- a-nkun- 
| } tjikitjangku tyikitja 
have gone was going will go | go! continue to go! | to go to go to go 
did go went | 
| | | | 
= | 
| | | | 
| i | 
witi-nu witi-ningi witi-lku witi-la witi-nma witi-nijaku witi-ntjiki- witi-ntjikitja 
tjangku 
' | : a hold 
have grasped was grasping will grasp take hold! keep hold! | to grasp to grasp | to grasp ma 
| did grasp | graspe: grasp ! 
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| Finals. | _ Final2, | _ Final 3 : Re Verbal 1. | 
I. 2. | Two Subjects Two Subjects | Two Subjects “* Concessive ” Potential Two — } Verbal 2. Adjectival 1. Adijectival 2. Adverbial. 
Aorist. Continuous. | Not Identical. Identi (Used in (or Nominal Conditional. | = — (1st Decl.) (3rd Decl.) (Manner or 
| Identical. Main Predicate. | Main Predicate. Negatives.) Participle). Identical. Time.) 
Transitive. Intransitive. | 
| 
| | 
| 
} | | | 
| 
pu-wa pu-ngama | pu-ngkun- pu-ngkun- pu-ngkun- pu-ngku pu-ngkupai pu-ngama | pu-ngku- pu-ngkula pu-ngkuntja pu-ngkun-_ pu-ngku- 
tiaku tikitjangku tikitja njangka | tjitja njangku 
| | 
| 
hit ! keep on | to hit to hit to hit may hit able to hit might hit | when had hit | having hit hit hit white } hitting 
hitting ! “ hitter” might have hit | on hitting when hitting 
| | | | 
kati kati-ma | hati-ntjaku ati- kati-ntjikitja kati kati-pai kati-ma kati-njangka kati-ra kati-ntja kati-ntjitja kati-njangku 
} | nijikitjangku } | 
| | | : ‘ . P » 
carry ! keep on | to carry } to carry to carry may carry can carry | might carry | when hadcarried| having carried carried carried a. 4 \earrying 
carrying ! | “* carrier " | might be carrying) on carrying when carrying 
might have 
| carried 
| | 
| | 
a-ra a-nama a-nkuntiaku | a-nkun- a-nkun- a-nku a-nkupai a-nama | a-nku- a-nkula a-nkuntja a-nkun- a-nku- 
} | tithitjangku tjikitja | njangka tjitja njangku 
} | } | 
go! continue to go! | to go | to go to go may go can might go when gone having gone | gone gone a. 3 }going 
| } accustomed to go | might have gone while going when gone | i 
| | 
| 
} } | 
witi-la witi-nma witi-ntjaku witi-ntjiki- witi-ntjikitja witi-la witi-lpai | witi-nma witi-njangka witi-ra witi-nija witi-ntjitja witi-njangku 
| tjangku or 
witil’- | 
| | 
take hold! keep hold! —_ to grasp to grasp may grasp able to hold might grasp on grasping having grasped grasped grasped othe }erasping 
grasp ! | —, one who grasps | might have Wieis had 
| | | grasped have 
grasped 
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Final 3. (Subjects of both clauses identical, main predicate INTRANSITIVE) : 
I am staying here to take these away 
Daranji-na wnjayanpa ma katintjikitja. 
The “‘ potential subjunctive ’’ functions as a noun or adjective as well as a verb. 
In the first two capacities it is declined (according to the 3rd declension). 


E.g., I am able to run fast. yajulu tarara wirtjaj ai. 
(fast) 
that girl who sings told me. kuyka inkapai-yku yajunja watjanu. 
(girl) (‘‘ singer,” (told) 
nom. I) 


The adjectival participle 1 is used in reference to the actions of persons, with both 
active and passive connotation. It is hence declined according to the rst conjugation. 
E.g., Did the child who has gone make this ? 
tyatje ankuntja-lu —- paljanu njayatja ? 
(gone (make) 
nom. I) 
The adjectival participle 2 is mostly used with reference to inanimate objects, 
and is declined according to the 3rd declension. 
E.g., Wash your hands in the running water 
mara-ja-nku palijila mina ukaliykuntjitja-yka 
(hands refl.) (wash) (water) (flowed-down, ablative) 
(flowing-down) 


THE VERB, NEGATIVE 


There is no separate negative conjugation in Pitjantjatjara. Except in the case 
of the three verbs serving as the verb “to be”’ (sit, stand, lie; mjinanji, yaranji, 
yarinjt) all verbs negatived are followed normally by a positive verb which assumes 
the appropriate mood or tense inflexion. The normal negative then consists of the 
“concessive ”’ (see paradigm) form of the verb to be negatived, followed by 

wija if the ensuing positive verb is INTRANSITIVE 
or wijayku if the ensuing positive verb is TRANSITIVE. 
On occasion, if the positive verb has already occurred in the sentence or even if it 
be clearly understood from the context, it may be omitted after the negative. The 
above rule applies for all tenses and moods except the final subjunctive, the potential, 
and occasionally the imperative. For the negative of these, see -tawara, putu and 
-tjara below. 


E.g., of normal negative : 
Do not play around; keep on digging! We will not play around. 
Dalpuriyku-wijayku tjaunma! Dalpurinku-wijayku-la tjaulku. 
. (dig, imp. (-we) will dig 


continuous) 
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(To people approaching) : 


Do not talk! We did not talk. 

wayka-wia pitjama! [anana wayka-wija pitjayi. 
(come, (were coming) 
cont. imp.) 


Do not touch that! (Leave it alone !) 
pampula-wijayku) wantima ! 
or pampul’tjaynku (leave alone) 
(abbreviated in 
quick speech) 
It will be seen that the positive verb need not necessarily be an “ opposite ” 

to the verb negatived ; it represents any action taken or to be taken in lieu of the 
verb negatived. 


o, 46 


If the verbs ‘‘ njinanji,” “ yaranji”’ or “ yarinji,” functioning as an equivalent 
of the verb “‘ to be,” are negatived, they are simply preceded by “ wija”’ in any 
tense or mood. 


The men are not there. Watt tjuta panjanpa wija yaranji. 
(“‘ the ”’) (stand) 
the people did not sleep (lie) here during the night. 
njuju wija yarini njayayka muyayka 
(were not (here) (night, abl.). 
lying) 
Use of ‘‘ -tawara.”” The final subjunctive 1 followed by -tawara serves for the 
negative of all the final subjunctives. 


E.g., Cover this so that the rain will not wet it 
Njayatja tjutula minayku pujintjaku-tawara. 
(cover) (rain, 
nom. I) 
I am holding on so that I will not fall 
witini-na punkantjaku-tawara 
(hold-I) 


Use of “ putu.”” Putu, which may be considered as an adverb, either follows or 
precedes the verb in any mood or tense, to express the negative of the potential ; 
viz., where we would use “ unable.” 


E.g., I could not recognize him there. We could not get in 
njara palunja-na papulanayi putu. Putu-la tjarpayu. 
(him) (-I) (recognize, (entered, 
past imperfect) perfect) 


Use of “ -tjava.”” (Cf. -tjara, meaning ‘‘ having ”’ or “‘ bearing ”’ in post-positions 
above.) In the case of an emphatic negative command, or reprimanding (usually 
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when the action censured has already taken place) -tjava is affixed to the “ con- 
cessive,” and is not followed by any alternative positive. 


E.g., Stop begging! )atjil’-tjara! Don’t argue! Tyudjal’-tjara ! 


PERIPHRASTIC VERBS 


To express varying shades of meaning, usually relating to the continuity or 
the force of an action, the native frequently uses verbs built up from part of the verb 
to be modified, suffixed by one of the following : 


puyanjt (normally “hit ’’) 


hating ( ,, “ carry ”’) 

mananjt (_ ,, “take’”’ or “ utter ”’) 
wanings ( ,, “ throw ”’) 

minanjt ( ,, he Y 


E.g., kurant, do wrong; kurarapuyanji, do great wrong. 
palijuni, walk ; paltjulkatinji, be continually walking. 
kulint, listen, heed ; kuliranjinanji, to be obedient. 


DUPLICATION OF Root IN VERBS 
The root is, in certain verbs, duplicated either to lessen the force of the meaning. 
E.g., lurpani, to limp ; lurpalurpani, to walk with slight limp. 
Or as a kind of reflection of the plurality of the subject. 
E.g., pitjanjt, come; pitjapitjanji, (they) come. 
This type of verb is found frequently in the sacred “‘ inma ”’ (ceremonial chants). 


FORMATION OF VERBS 

Most nouns, adjectives and many adverbs can be verbalized with one or more of 
the following endings: -ni or -mi, -arinji, -riyangt, -ljinani, -ljinanji, -tjiyant, 
-tjunanjt and -milani, -nanji. The significance of each is detailed below. 

-nt or -nt attached to adjectives or adverbs gives rise to the transitive verb 
embodying the action latent in the adjective or adverb. 

E.g., Ratu, high ; Ratuni, to lift. iri, sharp; irimi, sharpen. 

It may be noted here that -# is also attached to the interrogative nja ?, forming 


a verb which in questions does the work of the English verb “ to do,” which does not 
exist as such in the native dialect. 


E.g., mjani-n ? What are you (sing.) doing ? 
Njala yanana? What must we do? 
(imp. mood) 


-riyanji affixed to noun, adjective or verb roots ending in a vowel and -arinji 
affixed to noun, adjective or verb reots ending in a consonant give rise to intransitive 
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verbs (usually implying “to become . . .’’) or verbs used in a reflexive sense (con- 
sidered in English, transitive verbs). 


E.g., katu, high; katuriyanji, to grow, be, or become high or to lift (one’s 
self) up. 
wija, nothing ; wijariyanji, to disappear, to become finished or to make 
(one’s self) disappear. 
uintjun(pa), warm ; «intjunarinji, to grow warm or to warm (self). 


-lyinani, -ljinanji, -tjigani and -tjunanji attached to the ‘ concessive’”’ or the 
root of intransitive verbs gives rise to transitive verbs with a causative significance. 


E.g., ukaliyanjt, descend ; ukaliljinani, to bring, send, take down. 
yaraljinanjt, stand up (transitive). 
pakani, arise; pakaltjiyant, raise. 
kunkunarinjt, sleep; kunkuntjunanjt, put to sleep. 


-milani and -nanji are affixed by the native to foreign nouns, etc., to form 
transitive verbs. 


E.g., keya-milani, lock door. 
milka-nanjt, to milk (transitive). 


THE VERB, SYNTAX. CLAUSES AND CONJUNCTIONS 


Pitjantjatjara has few conjunctions, but those which do occur are very widely 
used. They are: 


munu, copulative and causal and temporal, consecutive (when subjects of the 
two clauses are identical). 

ka, copulative and causal and temporal, consecutive (when subjects of the two 
clauses are not identical). (Also indicating command.) 

palu, “‘ but,” “‘ supposing.” Conditional clauses. 

kunju, indicating indirect speech or statement. 

utina, uti, -mpa, introducing indirect request. 

wi, introducing indirect question. 

jalara, when; jaltji, where; jaltjijaliji, how; nja, what; and njaku, why, 
introducing noun and adverbial clauses in indirect question. 


Consecutive, etc., Clauses. 


E.g., Put it down and come here. Ma tjunku-kati munu yalja pitja. 
Put it down and let me take it. Ma tjunku-katt ka-na mara. 
(put down) 
I could not climb it, so I called my brother. putu-na tatiniyi-la munu-na 
kutanja altinu. 
These are sick but those have recovered. mjayanpa pikatjara yaringi, ka 
njaranpa paljariyu. 
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Indirect Command. 
E.g., Tell them to keep him there 
ma witula ka-ja njara-palunja markula 
(command) (they) (him) (detain, imperative 1). 
‘“ Palu”’ and Conditional Clauses. Palu has an extremely wide use; the 
English “ conjunction ’’ “‘ supposing ’’ seems to represent it best. 


E.g., Supposing we run! Palu wirtjapakala-la ! 
Go and call my father ; but if you cannot find him, bring another man. 
ma ankula mamanjaalti; palu putu-n yurira watt kutjupa kats. 
(having (Father) (call) (if) Unable having (man) (other) (bring) 
gone) found 


Indirect Request. 
E.g., Ask Njuwala to send the children off (if or whether she will send, etc.). 
Njuwalanja ma tjapila utina tjitji tjuta-mpa pairaijani. 
(ask) (children) 
Indirect Question. 
E.g., Ask them if possibly the baby is sick. 
ma tjapila tjanala itinja-wi ptkatjara yarima. 
(ask) (them) (baby) (sick) (might be lying) 
Oratio Obliqua. All reported statement is indicated by the inclusion of “ kumju ”’ 
early in the sentence or clause, but otherwise does not differ from direct speech. 
Kunju can imply “ it is said,” “‘ we’ve been told,” etc. 


E.g., Winima said that there is grass there 
Winimalu watjanu ukiri kunju yaringi-lia. 
(lies-there) 
Dajulu kunju ananji—I am going (I am told). 
tjunkukati kunju! (You were told to) put it down! 
Noun and Adverbial Clauses in Indirect Question. 
E.g., Ask him when Nura is returning. 
Njara-palula tjapila Nuranja-mpa jalara yapiririku. 
(Him) (will return) 


GENERAL NOTE ON SYNTAX 


Pitjantjatjara, while using such clauses as are illustrated above, has more of a 
genius for phrases than clauses. The verbal participles (see conjugation paradigm) 
are employed very frequently without conjunctions, where English would use a 
clause. 

E.g., English: When I have finished I will go. 

Pitjantjatjara-:: Having finished, I will go. 
wijara-na ankuku. 
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THE ADVERB 
Adverbs of place and some of time are invariable, but most adverbs of manner 
are varied, nominative I or nominative 2 according as the verb modified is transitive 
or intransitive respectively. 
The adverb often occurs at the extreme end of the sentence. 


E.g., (Invariable.) Sit yonder. They will go back tomorrow 
Njina kati munkara. ankuku-ja malaku muyaljuru. 
(beyond) (will go) (back) (tomorrow) 

(Variable.) Let us quickly hit it. He gave food of a morning 


puwa-la wala-yku. Mai uyayi = muyatjayku 
(quickly, (Food) (of a morning, 
nom. I) nom. I) 


Go steadily. Mix it steadily (carefully) 

purkara ara purkarayku ruinjula. 

(nom. 2) (nom. I) (“ mix,” imp.) 
Adverbs of place or manner may be formed from the ablative of nouns. 
E.g., urilpa, the open; urilta (abl.), in the open, outside. 


INTERROGATIVE ADVERBS 
Njaku? Why? 
Jaltji ? Where ? 
Jaltjijaltji ? How? 
Jalara (Pitj.) 
Jaltira (Jankuntjatjara) \ ye 
Jaltjitu? How many? (Jaltjiru—Jankuntjatjara.) 
Jaltjipitinpba ? In what direction ? 


PARTICLES 


Pitjantjatjara employs numerous particles in its speech, aids to the meaning 
similar in function often to the English established usages of voice intonation and 
inflexion, or colloquial phrases and exclamations, such as “Oh!” “ just’; or 
sometimes taking the place of whole phrases, such as “Do you think. . .?” 
Although a single specific meaning cannot always be attributed to particles, the 
following list summarizes very briefly the more commonly used particles. All are 
suffixes. 

-mpa, indicates interrogation. 
-nti, throws more or less doubt on the issue—‘‘ I think.” 


-mantu, “ certainly,” “‘ that’s right ”—endorses statement. 
-yura, ““ There!” “ You see?” 
-mants, “it must be,” ‘“ most likely.” 


-tu, “‘in the same way,” “ also,” “ teo.” 
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-pi, ‘“‘in turn.” E.g., Njuntu-lpi ..., Now you... 
-lta, ‘‘ there,” ‘“‘in that place,” “on that occasion.” 
-puta, ‘Do you think?” ‘“‘ Guess!” 

-munta, ““Oh!” “ Fancy!” 


INTERJECTIONS 
The commonest colloquial interjections are : 


uwa, yes. 

wija, no. 

Awa! to attract attention. 

I:ku! “‘ Here! Take this!” 

wainju! ‘Hold on!” ‘‘ Wait a moment!” 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up a few of the outstanding and perhaps peculiar traits of Pitjantjatjara 
structure, it may be noted first that all inflexions are suffixes, including the post- 
positions. The language has extreme simplicity and frugality in verb and noun 
forms ; indeed in all parts of speech great economy of expression prevails. 

Stress is laid throughout on whether an action is transitive or intransitive ; 
the identity or alienity of subjects of consecutive clauses has also a vital bearing on 
other parts of speech in the sentence. 

In all the systems, regularity and logicality prevails ; when exceptions occur, 
it is usually because euphony would otherwise be violated. 

The general principles of grammar appear to have remained unaltered through 
the years (judging from old “imma ’’) ; small changes in vocabulary are constantly 
occurring, however, chiefly on account of the intimate relation of language to the 
native life, intercourse and ceremony. For example, a man dies, and his name, 
composed perhaps of common words, is henceforth taboo. Substitute words must 
be found and the whole tribe must to this extent change their speech. The substitutes 
may be drawn from another dialect (and hence, “tribe”’), or from A-nétji, a kind of 
universal ceremonial language, or from a foreign language such as English. 

The principles and “ rules ’’ of the grammar of the Pitjantjatjara dialect apply 
in general, as far as I have been able to ascertain, to other dialects of the Luritja 
language group ; what differences there are appear to be chiefly those of vocabulary, 
and, less frequently, specific inflexions. 


RONALD M. TRUDINGER. 











STILL FURTHER NOTES ON A SNAKE DANCE OF THE BAINING 


By JEAN POOLE 


{[Mrs. Jean Poole lived with her husband, Rev. J. W. Poole, a Methodist 
missionary, amongst the Baining of New Britain for a few years up to the end of 
1941. These notes add a few details to the descriptions of the Snake Dance given 
by Mr. W. J. Read, “A Snake Dance of the Baining,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 2, 
pp. 232-6, and by Gregory Bateson, ‘‘ Further Notes on a Snake Dance of the 
Baining,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 334-41. In addition, Mrs. Poole supplies 
a few notes about two other Baining dances, has also provided the photographs, 
and, above all, the coloured sketch, reproduced here. This sketch gives a fairly 
adequate representation of the colourings used in the decorations and some idea of 
what may seem to the European as the weirdness of the scenes. We are fortunate 
to have this illustration of an important aspect of the life of a little known 
people.—Eb.] 


URING 1940 and 1941 I witnessed the Snake Dance of the Baining in the 

Central Division at Malabonga, Robata, and Kalas and in the North Bainings 
at Kulit and Malasait. 

I agree with Mr. Gregory Bateson in the use of the words vwuyvwuy and kavat, 
but, in addition to these, a third type of dancer was on each occasion present. 

This dancer was known as a liyan. He wore a conical hat surmounted by a 
thin bamboo about fourteen feet high which was decorated with feathers and blood. 
From the brim of the hat hung a row of pandanus leaves. These dancers appeared 
to be the stewards of the ring and guided the vwuyvwuy back if he wandered 
among the onlookers. 

The natives stated that the kavat represented a bird, the bushes hanging from 
the shoulders being wings. 

The bark-cloth used in the kavat masks is made by beating out the bark of 
saplings of the bene tree. The cloth is made only by the men. Being a woman, I 
had to obtain special permission to visit the secret house where the men were pre- 
paring the masks. They explained that if a native woman were to witness the 
preparations she would become sterile. If she chanced to conceive, her offspring 
would either be an idiot or would die. No woman in late pregnancy may even 
watch the dancing. 

If two dancers chance to collide, breaking off a small piece of mask, a man from 
the audience runs to the spot and hurriedly casts the piece into the fire. The identity 
of the individual dancers is a secret from all except the men of the village. 

The dances terminate at dawn, when the performers become very excited and, 
running through the waning fire, they scatter the hot coals over the dancing ring. 
All masks excepting those of the kavat must be destroyed before sunrise. 
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During dances I have seen screaming children dragged around the ring on their 
backs by dancers and on one occasion a performer grabbed a burning stick from the 
fire and rushed into the audience, where he chased a young girl who ran weeping 
to the, shelter. Explanations were that these are all parts of the dance. The 
children had to be frightened for disobeying their parents. Young babies are taken 
into the ring by their mothers to the vwuyvwuy, who blows through the trumpet 
on to the child. They believe this brings a blessing on it. 

The ceremonial dress of the women for the Snake Dance is a string bag draped 
over one shoulder and a white tail attached to a red cane worn around the loins. 
The tail is made from several unopened leaves of a small palm. The tissue between 
the veins at the margin of the leaf is held between the thumb and forefinger and 
this is drawn towards the centre of the leaf. This crinkles the tissue and the veins 
are easily removed. At the commencement of the dance the women enter laden 
with food, which is strapped to a wooden framework carried on their backs. After 
dancing several times around the fire the food is presented to the orchestra. 

I am pleased to be able to add that ten years since Mr. W. J. Read had written 
his account the dances were still being celebrated with great enthusiasm by the 
Baining. 


OTHER BAINING DANCES 
The Malasait Dance. 

In September, 1941, on visiting the village of Malasait in the North Bainings, 
I noticed the stone shown in the illustration (Plate Is). Until a few years ago this 
was the “ god” worshipped by the people of this village. When the village moved 
a couple of miles to its present position the stone was moved also and planted in its 
midst. This allowed the village to retain its name, which was taken from the stone. 
During the afternoon the men of the village performed the dance originally dedicated 
to their god Malasait. 

The dancers wore elaborate decorations. Projecting from the mouth of the 
mask was a trumpet-like structure about three feet in length made of a framework 
of thin bamboo strips covered with brown bark-cloth upon which were painted 
elaborate geometrical designs in red, black, white and brown. These trumpets 
ended in large white lobes, also made of beaten bark. Above the performer’s head 
arose a tall structure about five feet in height. This also was highly decorated. 
To balance the headgear two strings were attached to the top and held one in each 
hand. The bodies of the men were painted in designs with clay. The performers 
danced in a ring to the wailing of the orchestra. 

The dance was interrupted by a torrential downpour and was then abandoned. 
The masks were hurriedly removed and left lying around the village. 


The Bird Dance. 


I have twice witnessed the spectacular Bird Dance staged by the men of the 
village of Kulit in the North Bainings. 
1 
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The dancers wore a bamboo spear about twelve to fourteen feet high, decorated 
with feathers. This was held in a socket about four feet long. To the outside of the 
socket were glued rings of brightly coloured body feathers belonging probably to 
parrots. At the front and back of the dancer’s body was a large rosette of cassowary 
feathers. Joining these, and passing between the legs, was a pouch consisting of a 
light bamboo structure covered with bark cloth. This held the man’s genitals. 
The whole structure was attached to the dancer’s body by a single stitch inserted in 
the skin at the base of the spine. 

To the centre of the rosette in front of the performer was attached an object, 
perhaps a coiled shell, the open beak of the kokomo (bird) or a pointed stick. 

The bodies of the dancers were oiled and blackened, and on their faces were 
yellow spots. A piece of cloth was coiled around their hair. To the ankles were 
strung bunches of mussel shells. In each hand the dancer held the branch of a 
coloured shrub. The men relieved the pressure on the stitch by clasping the pouch 
between their thighs. 

The dancers jigged around in a circle, while the women, with their heads draped 
with a piece of bark-cloth or a /avalava, danced in an inner circle. 

Occasionally the stitch tore the skin, in which case the dancer was assisted 
from the ring and the structure quite openly attached to a new performer. This 
dance is performed in daylight. 

The performers were quite pleased to present us with two complete decorations. 

The day dances of the Bainings do not seem to be wrapped in the same secrecy 
as the Snake Dance of the night, and they seem to be peculiar to single villages, 
while the Snake Dance is celebrated by all Baining communities. 


NOTE ON THE COLOURED ILLUSTRATION. 


The drawing could represent any dance, as all three types of dancers appear 
together ; twenty or thirty commonly stand in the ring at the same time. Sketches 
were made from a seat by the fire and later combined to form the finished illustration 
reproduced here. 


Top row—left to right: 


1. A vwugvwuy. The mask is made from young pandanus leaves sewn to a 
light bamboo framework. The red markings are coloured with blood. 


2. A ligan. The mask is made of pandanus leaves. Red colouring is blood. 


3. A kavat. These represent birds. The mask is made of beaten cloth. The 
design is painted with clay. 


. A vwugvwug. 
. The fire. 
. A kavat. 


A vwuyvwuy. (Note the bamboo trumpet.) 
A kavat. Represents an aeroplane. 
A vwuyvwuy. 
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SNAKE DANCE OF THE BAINING 


Bottom row—left to right : 
1. A vwuyvwuy. 
2. A kavat. 


3. A kavat. (Note the white tail of beaten cloth. This is worn by all the 
dancers.) 


. A lignan. 


. A vwougvwuy. 
. A kavat. 
. A ligan. 


JEAN POOLE. 








MELVILLE AND BATHURST ISLANDERS: A SHORT DESCRIPTION 
By W. E. Harney and A. P. Erxin! 


Type of Country. These islands are fairly large, measuring together about 150 
miles from east to west and about 50 miles across the widest part. It is flat country 
composed of lateritic overburden covering a chalky and, in some places, a green stone 
full of fossils (Ammonites, Belemites, etc.). At one time it was probably connected 
with the mainland, and the Apsley Strait which separates the two islands was in 
those days a continuation of the Adelaide River. 


The timber is mostly stringybark, bloodwood, and fan palm, while along the 
shores is the usual jungle growth that can be found in these parts. Wallabies and 
other game are also present, but no porcupine (echidna), native cat oremu. Dingoes 
are plentiful. This is the reason for the natives having few dogs. The tame dog 
(wongine), while out hunting alone, is often destroyed by these dingoes, diamini. 
According to the natives, the dingoes do this because they are annoyed with the 
native dogs for taking some of their food. They (the diamint) are the rightful owners 
and the dog is an intruder. 


The Natives. The natives of these islands, all of whom speak one language, 
are an unusual type. Curly hair predominates, but occasionally we find a straight- 
haired and a curly haired person in the same family. The cicatrices on their bodies 
are of the palm leaf pattern, though the straight lines of the mainland people may 
often be seen. They bear numerous small cuts on their foreheads and various parts 
of the body, caused by the practice of blood-letting as a cure for sickness. 


Tribal Name. The tribal name of these people is an open question. At one 
time Mr. Harney called them Nimara, their word for language or talk. They havea 
word, Tunawini, one black man, but this term can embrace people of other tribes ; 
it comes from the words tw, men (Hart’s name for these natives, Oceania, Vol. I, 
No. 2, p. 167), tint, man, tiga, woman. They have, however, a term Worunguwe, 
which embraces them all—clans, horde places, people—and excludes other tribes 
such as Iwaidja, Larrakia, etc. The Iwaidja people call the Melville Island natives 
by that name, and Mr. Harney suggests that we should use it. Hart’s term is not 
really a tribal name for it simply means people. Father McGrath suggests a name 


1Mr. W. E. Harney is the exceptional layman who understands Aboriginal culture. For 
a number of years he and I have been collaborating in the study of a number of Aboriginal tribes 
of the Northern Territory. This article is a brief summary of information gathered by Mr. 
Harney while engaged in work on Melville and Bathurst Islands. It has been checked, discussed 
with Mr. Harney, and rewritten by myself. For some parts of this paper readers are advised to 
refer to the following articles by C. W. M. Hart: ‘‘ The Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst Islands,” 
Oceania, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 167-180, and ‘‘ Personal Names Amongst the Tiwi,”’ Oceania, Vol. I, 
No. 3, pp. 80-90.—A. P. ELKIN. 
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which is interesting. It means the “ Moon People ” and is probably the name of the 
tribe displaced by the Purakapale people in the past. It is Arakitamun-uwi (plural), 
Arakitamun-ini (masculine), Arakitamun-inga (feminine). 

Horde Places. Living in isolated groups, these people talk of horde places. 
A man from the south of Bathurst Island will tell you he is of the Tikaluwila people, 
in the horde place of Tikalaru, the country. Thus a man is a Tikaluwinala and a 
woman is a Tikiluwinila of the country of Tikalaru in the tribe of Worunguwi. 
(Hart writes Tiklauila). 


) 

, As it is with this horde so it is with all the groups, three of which are on Bathurst 
: Island ; Tikalaru on the south of the Island, Arangu on the north, and Malo on the 
western shore of the Island. We are not sure of the Melville Island divisions but the 
following are fairly reliable: Mundiimpu, Anangatera, Yaimpi, being three hordes 
united as one horde on the southern shore ; Turupu and Maruwu, two hordes living 
as one horde to the north-east of the Island; and Wilarunggu and Munaipu, two 
| hordes living as one local group on the north-west of the Island. (This does not 
conflict with Hart’s list.) 


These hordes have indefinite tribal boundaries, yet it is considered a transgression 
to go too far into them for hunting purposes. One law relating to food gathering is, 
‘‘ He who burns the grass first is considered to own all the food that is caught on that 
burnt patch ; he is a boss as it were and remains such until after the cold weather 
sets in and the dews bring on a new lot of grass.” 





Clans. Although the people are divided into numerous hordes they have only 
three clans (avamipi), but each of these clans has a number of sub-totems, emuya.? 
These may be survivals of weaker clans or possibly an example of classificatory 
totemism. Hart calls the avamipi, phratries. The totems are : 


1. Main totem .. a as .. Kudjarli A .. Fire 
Sub-totems.. ‘3 - .. Yarinapila .. .. Red ochre 
Iywati Ma .. Honey nest | 
Pinkwarui.. .. Stingray 
Tlitus ih .. Tree with red 
flower 
Wortapila .. .. Sm { 
2. Main totem... es a .. Tukambant .. .. Martin 
Sub-totems  .. ‘ie : .. Tapitapint .. .. March fly 
Buygaluwila .. .. Stone 
Aringuwila .. .- Stone 
3. Main totem... i a .. Miatui i .. Pandanus 
Sub-totems... ss a .. Murukpungama .. Flying fox 
Mudumbila .. .. Mullet 
Mandupom .. .. Fly 
Andolut » .. Spring 
Tyilats va .. Jabaru. 


* The same name as the gall-bladder and the pulse. 


Xt 
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Each of these emuya, sometimes called Pukui (sun), has a number of cult 
centres and in them resides the ‘‘ old woman ”’ of the clan; these are also called 
emuya. The sacred site of the Tukambani clan is at Morapeanga, Cape Keith; of 
the Miatui, Irapulanwa, Buchanan Island in the Apsley Straits; of the Kudjali, 
Padupi ; Sanke Bay, or as the natives say in their quaint pidjin, Djenakaba, which is 
on the north of Melville Island, an old trepang site. 

As far as could be ascertained, no fixed belief is associated with these clan centres. 
They are not burial caves invested with a ritual significance such as we find in parts 
of the mainland (Wadaman and other tribes), yet the shade or spirit of the dead does 
follow the track made by the natives as they come from the sacred centre to ‘‘ show 
it the road.” Only some natives know this. It is probably a ritual that has become 
lost with the advent of new ideas. 

Clan Relationship. To marry within a major clan or phratry, aramipi, is taboo, 
kimiyart. A person of one phratry can only marry into the other two major clans. 
Thus, all Tukambani and their kindred sub-clans are mother, mother’s brother, 
mother’s mother, mother’s mother’s brother, sister’s son and daughter, brother and 
sister. They call people in the other two clans father, father’s sister, son, daughter, 
wife, wife’s brother, wife’s mother, wife’s mother’s brother, wife’s mother’s mother 
and wife’s mother’s brother. In other words, descent is matrilineal. 

Marriage Law. The marriage law is the same as in most tribes : a man marries 
his mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter or, as the natives would say, 
“a man marries his group sister’s son’s daughter.”” They have equal exchange in 
marriage, that is “opposite brothers exchange sisters.” An “ uncle’”’ (mother’s 
brother) takes his (group) nephew’s daughter, and the group nephew receives the 
uncle’s daughter in exchange (cross-cousin type). There are neither subsections nor 
sections and indeed, no moieties. A reason may be suggested for this: being 
isolated on the island, each person knew his or her relationship to the others, and as 
there was no intertribal exchange, the need for this type of classification never arose. 
One of the important functions of the section and subsection systems is to facilitate 
intercourse between tribal groups. 

The marriage system with relationship terms is explained in the following table : 


I 2 

A .. ubunga UWANI yarbunatya YANUMINI 

m.m.m.m. M.M.M.M.B. w. W.B. 
or sr. or B. (Ego) 

B . yamoriy YARMURDI ~— umbreniwa YAPINAWINI 
m.m.m. M.M.M.B. w.m. W.M.B. 

Cc . imaninga IMANANI tumaliya TAMALITI 
m.m. M.M.B. w.m.m. W.M.M.B. 

D . tnart ILAMANI umarant IMERANINGA 
m. M.B. w.m.m.m. W.M.M.M.B. 

A . ubunga UWANE yabunaiya YANUMINI 
sr. B. w. W.B. 


* These natives have numerous names for the same object, the result of the taboo on certain 
words after a death. 
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All those in number one group belong to the same clan, and are “ opposite ”’ 
to those of number two group, who also belong to one clan. The lines A, B, C and D 
are intermarrying groups, i.e. Ego marries his yabunatya, etc. 


Of course, relationship terms also include others denoting the type of relation or 
blood.tie. For instance, a mother’s brother or a sister’s son (group) when distantly 
related to Ego could be his father-in-law and would then be called YUNARENIWA. 
A true father is ERINGANTI, a father’s sister, yananiya ; father’s father ARMINI ; 
father’s mother, armma ; mother’s brother’s own daughter, yamuina, and one son, 
YAMUWANINI‘*; half brother is INGULABINI and a half-sister inguleba.® 


This system of marriage is not unlike the Murngin and Anula system and also is 
the same as the wadji wadji (wrong side marriage) of the Mudbara. In one, cross- 
cousins—not inmguleba—can marry, while in the true Mudbara cross-cousin marriage 
is prohibited. 

Rites. The rituals centre around the Kulama. The underlying principle of 
this is to ensure that the Kulama (a small hot yam that embodies the spirit of the 
“old woman ” and guardian of the horde) is cooked correctly, for this ensures her 
protection against Maradji, the rainbow snake, another old woman who can cause 
evil to come upon them and “ swallow them” up. It is performed during the wet 
season by each family, and is said to bring about a plentiful supply of food. The 
Kulama is also used to pass the initiates, both male and female, from a lower to a 
higher order in the social scale, although I myself could not see that any important 
results were obtained by the initiates through the ritual.® 


Seme result, or at least protection, however, is obtained: if the Kulama is not 
sung or danced at the prescribed time or place, the Marakarti (spear grass) and also 
the ring used for cooking the Kulama yams at the ritual, would give rise to a poison, 
Tani, which would pass into the air and cause sickness ; perhaps a youth who had 
not passed through the Kulama would sicken and die. On the other hand, a youth 
who has passed through the ritual may gain a certain satisfaction by believing that he 
can drive the sickness away and protect the family. In addition, the Kulama is not 
only an increase ritual for yams ; in it the father also “ sings ’’ the name of his child 
in a form of song, apa, and foretells in a dream that a certain spirit ‘‘ shade ’’ will be 
incarnated through one of his wives at some future date; for these children are 
waiting at that “ spirit dreaming” place called Bilawuwi. In other words, it is a 
human increase ritual. 


‘These are true cousins and cannot marry. 


5 This inguleba native is the term for persons who are taboo to Ego; they cannot approach 
Ego’s wives, as their sweat must not touch. They are people who are “ out of line ’’ in relation- 
ship. For instance, if a Kudjarli man marries two women, one a Tukambani and the other a 
Miatui, his children would be of two different pukui or totems. These children, half-brothers 
and half-sisters, are inguleba to each other. 


* It is unlike the Karawadi of the subincized people, in which the initiate is freed of certain 


food taboos, and again in the Kudidjingara, through which the old men receive magical power 
to levy tribute from the young people of the tribe, who have not passed through that ritual. 
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An interesting thing in the Kulama is that at that ritual a man must not touch 
his wives or children, because a deadly sweat called kilamini comes from his body and 
will cause any of his nearest who touch it to die.” 

Another small ritual is the Y -ingaleta, a puberty custom for girls ; it is connected 
with the Rainbow snake and is also a marriage ceremony. Last of all comes the 
Pukamane, a death ritual, the purpose of which is to “ lay the shade,” emuke-r of 
the deceased person and send it back to its clan centre from its wandering around the 
bush in an endless “ walkabout.”* The “ shade” is said to leave the body after a 
period when the joints begin to crack (the natives call this Yataraka); it then 
immediately hurries to the various camps, emitting a strange cry, ‘‘ oom—oom.” 
By this sound—the cry of a night bird—the natives know a person has died. 

Culture Heroes. They have culture heroes: Purakapale and with him are the 
“dream time ’’ heroes, Mudarti (the Kurakun of the subincized people), the wedge- 
tailed hawk, and numerous others all linked together in the legends of long ago ; 
Kuparani, the frill necked lizard and his sister Ikaikgini, the black cockatoo, are 
characters in the incest tales. 

There are also heroes who produced things and turned into animal form, Irakapa, 
the alligator, the maker and “ boss ’’ of the ceremonial spear—Tumereka. Rokama, 
the mosquito, the headman of the ordinary mangrove spear (Orati) which is used for 
everyday work. In making this he copied the speargrass, Marakartt. 


The Present Day Spirits. Some spirits vitally affect their present lives. 
Papinowari, or Lamparapari, the destroyer—expressing in a milder form the Kadaitja 
theory of the central natives. Kala is also an ordinary spirit, in fact a shade of a 
departed native of prowess in the past, who is on the “ walkabout.”” Barminuar is a 
quaint elusive spirit—an island Peter Pan—who never grows old, and is about the 
size of a small boy. He is always up to mischief; many tales are recounted of 
natives meeting with him and always finding him “ too clever.’”’ In one place they 
showed me a tree where such a spirit had entered, not through a hole in the trunk, 
but had just passed through it, splitting it open ; the split is there now.® The rain 
spirit is Pakadringa. The lightning is caused by his wife Bumarali, whose axe splits 
the trees. His other wife, Tomakaka, is the monsoon and when it begins the natives 
know it is she by the sighs (the hiss of the wind in those rains). 


Magic. Their magic is somewhat the same as in other tribes. The idea differs 
slightly in that with them the aim is to bring the destroyer, Lamparapari, upon the 
victim. This is done by burning a piece of blood—a hard piece which has dried up— 
and letting the wind carry the smell to the victim. The latter becomes affected 
because Lamparapari is attracted by this smell and sucks out his blood. 


7 The name for ordinary sweat is kulumpara. It is interesting to compare the Anula belief ; 
if a person is sung with magic, a white exudation appears on the skin, with deadly effect. 


* These people have no idea of reincarnation ; in their view, a spirit is eternal but is never 
reborn. 


* Trees often burst like this owing to being hollow and full of water or dirt, the pressure of 
which bursts them open. This could have given rise to the story. 
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Sickness is cured by beating the ground around the victim to hunt the evil spirit 
away. Likewise, a song, Upripu, is sung by the wives of the sick man to make him 
better. The Kurewa, a pointed bone, or sometimes a tomahawk is used to stab a 
person’s urine or an article his body has touched (e.g. a bark he has lain upon to sleep) 
and so cause him to die. Blood thrown into the sea will cause a violent wind and a 
big tide. The Kulama rite will bring about the same result. No instance has been 
found of magic being used to entice the spirit from a person’s body, yet if a person 
failed to show sympathy for the dead, the dead person’s “ shade ”’ would cause that 
person to die and then run away with his “ shade.” To mention the name of the 
newly dead is taboo. Ifa person accidentally does this he must immediately hit his 
mouth and spit to cleanse it of the evil. 


Names. The names given to the women and men are of three types ; the first 
is the actual name and is given to a person at the Kulama rite ; this is an ordinary 
word such as “ honey nest,” etc., but it is always in a different language from the 
ordinary one which is used everyday. The child also receives the name of his father, 
father’s brother or father’s sister ; this is a traditional name. Then, in the case of a 
male, come the terms denoting his initiation grade in the Kulama. First stage— 
Murakmani; second stage—Wadjaneta; third stage—Migingartiya—first song 
and Midjintera=second song ; fourth stage—Mekearterima=third song ; and finally, 
Makagala, which denotes that the man is qualified to conduct a Kulama. Likewise, 
both sexes have grade names denoting their status in the Pukamane death ritual. 
Male terms: first stage—wanitati; second stage—warunerera; third stage— 
wanereterima ; fourth stage—wanderara. With girls and women these names are 
the same except for the ending denoting the sex. 


In the case of women there are terms denoting age or condition. Kudjine— 
child ; alinga—girl; miriyaleta—puberty ; murogarbra—breasts developed ; pira- 
muruka—first sign of pregnancy; paprungata—pregnant woman; wanantaka— 
woman who has a child dead, and umparu—widow. Other terms are pitukwen— 
widower ; mentuygini and padrubayga—boy and girl respectively, whose mother is 
pregnant ; imdjula— a woman whose breasts have fallen ; and as on the mainland, a 
mother is always called by the sex of the child she carries in her arms: ortowrt if a 
boy, Rkudjine if a girl. 


Language. Thelanguageis peculiar. In many instances, owing to the masculine 
and feminine endings of the words, the women seem to speak a different language to 
the men. In addition, another language, or set of words, which is very rarely spoken, 
seems to obtrude itself. Thus one article will have many names. This is brought 
about by the strong death-taboo on names ; as soon as a native dies, his names and 
his son’s names are taboo and others are substituted. In this way every year new 
words are coined. Only recently at a Kulama two new ones appeared as a conse- 
quence of this taboo. Purinterigya, new name for tree, and alepwa, new name for 
coconut. Or a Kulama name may be given as, say, wilinkurauwa, the meaning of 
which will be given as honey nest ; and yet numerous words for honey are nothing 
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like this word. They also have a strange way of twisting words ; for example 
Port Darwin is called Pudarnap. 


The Future. The people themselves are—in Mr. Harney’s opinion—mentally 
lazy, and hold a curious mixture of mission and native teaching. Although 
Christians—Roman Catholics—believing in God, they have a fixed dread of Maratdje, 
the rainbow serpent. The good that the mission would do is limited by two facts, 
in spite of the sincere labours of the missionaries: (1) there is no fixed progressive 
policy with regard to material advancement. The missions are not self-supporting, 
probably owing to the poor quality of the soil around that part. (2) The younger 
natives have too easy an entrance into Darwin. They reach it by short stages 
with canoe from Melville Island. Moreover, their presence in the town is always 
welcome and encouraged, because it means cheap labour for the white people. 
Unfortunately, it is the beginning of the end for the native. 


One thing is urgently required if they are to be saved: (1) complete control forcing 
them to stay on their Islands ; these provide plenty of native food. And (2) sub- 
sidizing of the mission to do “ controlled work” in line with government policy. 
Apart from that, but only if necessary, a station, such as at Garden Point, could be 
opened and attention given to the medical and other needs of the islanders, in 
particular, of the aged and sick. 


W. E. HARNEY. 
A. P. ELKIN. 
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A KITCHEN MIDDEN IN PAPUA 
By Maurice F. LEAsk 


ECENTLY I have been able to make a prolonged examination of a native 
kitchen midden and associated relics on the summit of one of the quartzite 

ranges which extend towards the southern coast of Papua. At present there 
remain no indications of the existence of a village at this spot, but available evidence 
points to the periodical desertion and ultimate disappearance of entire villages 
during the last thirty years or so. On the other hand, it is not considered likely 
that a workshop site such as this would be used for a trading spot similar to those 
described from the Gulf Division. . 

The native villages existing or recorded from this portion of the Central Division 
are Elevala and Baruni to the west (inhabited by the Koetapuan tribe), Kava, 
Ubutu and Vetoka, all in the vicinity of Port Moresby, Nagati to the south, Dokuna, 
Rigo, Tupuselei and Kapa Kapa to the south-east, and the Koiari villages in Omani 
country to the east. 

Specimens from the kitchen midden were sent for identification. The shells 
and bones were determined by Mr. H. Fletcher, Palzontologist, Australian Museum, 
Sydney, as follows : 


Shells. 


. Sperdylus ducalis, heavy bivalve. 

. Ostrea nigromarginata, long bivalve. 
. Placuna placenta, flat circular. 

. Cerithium aluco, rough turret. 
Trochus niloticus, true cone. 

Turbo argryrostrumus, snail. 

. Lambis lambis, spider. 

. Strombus luhuanus, whorl and cone. 
g. Antigone puerpera, bivalve. 

10. Gafrarium tumidum, bivalve. 

11. Arca sp., bivalve. 

12. Arca sp., bivalve. 


These are all common species and are found living in present-day tropical seas. 


OW DUP WD H 


Bones. 


. Portion of left jaw-bone with incisor and molar teeth, Macropus sp. 
Pharyngeal tooth of Parrot fish, Pseudocarus sp. 

Portion of pelvis, Macropus sp. 

. Portion of pelvis, Macropus sp. 

. Portion of pelvis, Macropus sp. 

. Proximal end of tibia, Macropus sp. 

. Caleaneum (ankle bone) of small kangaroo or wallaby, Macropus sp. 


TAmooOnW.S 


1 Military restrictions preclude a more precise description of the locality. 
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For the most part these remains are located in a slightly raised mound towards 
the north centre of the hilltop; many may be found im situ to a depth of twelve 
inches, although bleached shells are scattered over the whole surface in the vicinity. 


Pottery. 


All specimens of this type of native handiwork were already broken. The 
largest fragment measured 14-5 cms. by 7-5 cms., having a minimum thickness of 
3°25 mms. and a maximum thickness of 1-5 cms. on a swollen rim. In coloration 
the cross section showed 2 mms. red, 6 mms. black, this bounded again by 2 mms. 
red. The texture of the material revealed a small proportion of tiny fragments 
evenly distributed in a matrix. 


Explanation of Figure 1. 
Types of Rim. 


Cc 
0 
g 


TOMmMAMOOWPS : 


. Angle of lip 100 degrees,? lip 2-1 cms. long, decoration on inside. 

. Angle of lip 165 degrees, lip 2-1 cms. long, no decoration. 

Angle of lip 100 degrees, lip 3-3 cms. long, no decoration. 

. Angle of lip 95 degrees, lip 4 cms. long, decoration on top lip, inside. 

. Lip 1-1 cm. long, no decoration. 

Lip 2-7 cms. long, decoration on inside, thickness 1-5 cms. 

. Lip 0-8 cm. long on top outside, decoration on that portion. 

. Lip 1 cm. long on inside, 2-7 cms. long on outside, decoration on inside. 


All fragments are viewed as held in left hand with inside to right. 


Lower. Types of Decoration. 


I. Holes 2 mms. long, I mm. wide, on outside of rim, holes 2 mms. apart, 
4 mms. down from top and 1-1 cms. to next line. 

Scratches 4-5 mms. long, I mm. wide, scratches 1-5 mms. apart, 9 mms. 
down from top. 

. Scratches 5 mms. long, I mm. wide, scratches 4 mms. apart, to 3-5 cms. 
down from top. 

. Scratches 5 mms. long, I mm. wide, on inside of rim, scratches 5 mms. apart, 
touching top to 1 cm. down from top. 

. Scratches 6 mms. long, I mm. wide, on outside of rim, up and over top, 
to 2-5 cms. from top. 

. Plan of rim minimum 9 mms. maximum Ir mms. wide, fragments with 
knobs for 6 cms. and no knobs for 8 cms., knobs 1-15 cms. apart ; scratches 
1 cm. long, I mm. wide, on sloping outside top of rim, scratches 2 cms. apart. 

. Scratches 3-5 cms. long, 1 mm. wide, on inside of rim, design 9-1 cms. wide, 
touching top to 2 cms. from top. 

P. Scratches 1-8 cms. long, I mm. wide, on inside of rim, design 2-5 cms. wide, 

touching top to 1-1 cm. from top. 


ae OF ae ae 
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2 The angular measurements are all approximate. 
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Stone Relics. 


Upper. 


iii. 


iv. 


Viii. 


Explanation of Figure 2. 
Flint Implements. 


4 cms. long, 3 cms. wide, 4 mms, thick. 


A purplish brown flint, non-local origin, secondary flaking indefinite, 
reverse almost flat, no secondary flaking on reverse. Location, stone 
workshop. 


lil. 4°I cms. long, 2-7 cms. wide, 1-1 cms. thick. 


A yellowish brown flint, non-local origin, secondary chipping indefinite, 
edges broken, reverse slightly curved and bulged at point, primary flaking 
on edges of reverse. 


3°9 cms. long, 4-2 cms. wide, 1-5 cms. thick. 


A rich brown flint, non-local origin, secondary flaking incomplete, 
reverse slightly bulged at top and bottom, secondary flaking on reverse 
in part only. 


2°5 cms. long, 5-5 cms. wide, 1-5 cms. thick. 
A reddish brown flint, non-local origin, secondary flaking incomplete, 


reverse flat (with top ridge possibly for use as finger knife), secondary 
flaking on reverse almost non-existent. 


. 3°8 cms. long, 4-2 cms. wide, 2-7 cms. thick. 


A pale brown flint, non-local origin, secondary flaking non-evident, 
edges broken, reverse slightly bulged all over and similar, secondary edge 
flaking on reverse non-existent. 


. 2*7 cms. deep, 4-1 cms. wide, 1-3 cms. thick. 


A whitish brown flint on top, rich red brown and yellow brown flint 
on reverse, non-local origin, secondary flaking good but rough all round, 
reverse concave and smooth, secondary flaking part way round reverse ; 
the cutting edge appears to be all the way round this implement. 


. 2*5 cms. deep, 2-3 cms. wide, 4 mms. thick. 


A yellowish and bluish grey flint, non-local origin, secondary flaking 
regular and good on left, rough and irregular on right, reverse almost flat, 
no secondary flaking on reverse. 


2°3 cms. deep, 4-I cms. wide, 6-5 mms. thick. 


A dull brown flint, probably of local origin, covered with black stains, 


secondary flaking regular on left, reverse slightly bulged, no secondary 
flaking on reverse. 


. 4°2 cms. deep, I-5 cms. wide, 1-3 cms. thick. 


A dull purplish grey flint, non-local origin, secondary flaking on right 
of edge “a,’”’ an angular three-sided stone, reverse slightly bulged at top, 
irregular secondary flaking on right edge of reverse, point broken off. 


. 2*I cms. deep, 3 cms. wide, 9 mms. thick. 


A rich brown banded flint, non-local origin, secondary flaking regular 
and fine on bottom, scattered on top, reverse symmetrically bulged, no 
secondary flaking on reverse ; a beautifully symmetrical little implement. 
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Some of these scrapers may be found in the mound with the shells. There are 
cores in fair numbers, evidencing that the work of chipping may have been done on 
the site. Two chief colours occur, the purple and the brown. Flint from the nodules 
on this hill is of a very brittle variety, necessitating the importation of material. 
Any lack of precision in the manufacture of these implements may be accountable 
in the presence of an alternative cutting material, namely bamboo. 


Centre. Marked Stones. 
xi. 11-2 cms. long, 5-9 cms. wide, 6-5 cms. deep. 


A black-spotted, dark grey basaltic stone, non-local origin, a triangular 
cone with sides 6-25 cms. wide, 6 cms. wide and 6-25 cms. wide; cross 
section at base shown on right, signs of wear on corners of base, base flat and 
lightly pitted, point rounded but cracked, reverse shows chip out of side. 
A symmetrical stone. Location west ridge of hilltop. 


xii. 10°25 cms. long, 5-25 cms. wide, 3 cms. thick. 


A grey basaltic stone, weathered specimen, non-local origin, an 
asymmetrical triangular cone with sides 4-25 cms. wide, 3 cms. wide and 
5°5 cms. wide, cross section at base shown on right, base broken and 
irregular, point broken off, reverse flat with three lines possibly man-made. 
An asymmetrical variation of stone xi. 


xiii. 13-5 cms. long, 4-75 cms. wide, 3 cms. thick (split in halves). 


A dark volcanic stone, weathered specimen, non-local origin, an 
elliptical stone, accidentally split in halves, cylindrical in shape, cross 
section at base shown on right, base broken irregularly (accidentally), 
point beautifully rounded, reverse flat with stale surface. A symmetrical 
stone. Location west ridge of hilltop. 


Marks. 5-2 cms. from point are three distinct cross lines 3-7 cms. 
long and 4 mms. and 3 mms. apart. 


Down the centre are three very faint lines, two of which touch upper- 
most cross line. Below bottom cross line is another faint line. Lines are 
cut and continuous. 


xiv. 10-25 cms. long, 3:5 cms. wide, 3-5 cms. deep. 


A dark basaltic stone, completely covered with light grey decomposition, 
non-local origin, a rectangular prism stone with sides 3-5 cms., 3 cms., 
3°5 cms. and 3 cms. wide, cross section at base shown on right, base broken 
off with stale surface, point rounded and shows sign of wear and broken, 
reverse concave, base end thicker than point end. A_ beautifully 
symmetrical stone. Location said to be west ridge of hilltop. 


Marks. On edge, 3 cms. from point, are sixteen very plain cross lines 
and six very plain down lines making squares 2 mms. by 2 mms. Cross 
lines are 1-7 cms. long, down lines 5 to 6 cms. long. Ends of lines overlap 
at top and sides as shown. Lines are cut and continuous. 
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Xix. 


XX. 
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2 cms. long, 2-1 cms. wide, 3-3 cms. deep. 


A close grained dark volcanic stone, non-local origin, an elliptical- 
spherical stone, split in halves accidentally, cross section in middle shown 
at right, middle broken flat, new break, point and both sides heavily chipped 
by wear, reverse side chipped by wear. 

A symmetrical stone, found whole, broken in halves and other half 
is lost. 

In side middle is hole (broken in halves) 6 mms. diameter and 2 cms. 
deep, the bottom 7 mms. filled with gum or crystals. 


Red oxidization or red paint over reverse edge. 


5°5 cms. long, 6 cms. wide, 4-5 cms. thick. 


An extremely fine. grained oxidized or ferruginous stone, non-local 
origin, a circular spherical stone, accidentally broken in halves, a light- 
weight stone, point rough, reverse tri-facetted, two comparatively smooth, 
one fresher break. A symmetrical stone. Location at foot of hill, 400 
yards from summit on bearing 297 degrees. 

Marks. A circular hole pierces the stone right through, hole 1-7 cms. 
by 2-2 cms. on front, 1-1 cms. by I cm. on reverse. Inside this hole on 
front is a smaller hole ; this appears on reverse as separate hole 3 cmms. 
diameter (section shown on left). On surface are two grooves, broad and 
not sharply delineated, running from diameter to diameter below hole 
(plan shown on right). 


7 cms. deep, 5-5 cms. wide, 4-2 cms. thick. 

A crystalline rock, white crystals in a black matrix, non-local origin ; 
a carved head, carving is broken off behind forehead breaking in halves the 
polished hole which ran through from side to side behind the ears, cross 
section of back with polished groove is shown on right, specimen polished 
all over, nose very symmetrical. 

Location south end of hilltop. 


4 cms. deep, 6-5 cms. wide, 3-5 cms. thick. 

A basaltic stone, thoroughly weathered, non-local origin, a fragment, 
may be portion of dimpled mortar stone. 
6 cms. deep, 7 cms. wide, 5-8 cms. thick. 


A fine grained basaltic rock, non-local origin, an elliptical spherical 
stone, pitted all over with chips taken out, especially on reverse broader 
side. A perfectly symmetrical stone. 


4°5 cms., spherical. 


A crystalline sphere, black hematite or limonite, a perfectly spherical 
heavy mass of crystals, surface with the angular roughness of crystals, 
and surface oxidized red brown. Location north of midden of shells. 


Another example of stone xx was found, but broken in halves with a peculiar 
fracture, namely, three radial lines and two holes in the segments. A third specimen 
was a perfect semisphere with straight clean fracture. Yet a fourth was a perfect 
sphere only the size of a glass marble. 





Lower. 


XxXi. 


XxXii. 


XXiii. 


XXiv. 


XXV. 
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Axes. 


8-3 cms. deep, 4-1 cms. wide, 2-1 cms. thick. 

A dull greenish grey very fine grained rock, non-local origin, a well 
formed, well finished axe in good condition. 

Front, patch on left heavily oxidized with red brown iron scale, reverse 
has iron scale in small patches. 


Whole surface is ground, particularly on edge and along right side. 
Location, stone workshop. 


7 cms. deep, 4 cms. wide, 1-6 cms. thick. 


An extremely fine grained, blue black rock, non-local origin, an axe 
from a smoothed fragment of rock, a battered axe, chip from left of edge, 
flake right out of centre of blade, reverse, chip from right of edge and split 
right across towards left throughout blade. A well ground edge. 


5°5 cms. deep, 3-4 cms. wide, I-I cms. thick. 

A fine grained dark greenish black gneiss, non-local origin, a fragment, 
edge ground, remainder sheared off, reverse all smooth, particularly edge, 
remainder resembling side of waterworn pebble. Location south end 
hilltop. 
9g cms. deep, 5°6 cms. wide, 1-6 cms. thick. 


A pale green white flecked rock, non-local origin, a broken axe, top not 
ground round, front ground flat, sides rounded except left which has chip 
out, blade edge broken off, reverse ground but a break chips out half reverse 
of blade. Location is newer kitchen site on south-east edge of hill, under 
five inches of black topsoil, lying with xxv. 
13°8 cms. deep, 9°25 cms. wide, 3-6 cms. thick. 

A fine grained, white grey quartzite, local origin, a heavy quartzite 
axe in fair condition, weathered well to a sandy surface all over, resembling 
concrete, except for fresh breaks on top right and bottom right where my 
shovel struck it. 

Edge not ground, not sharp, asymmetrical with old chip out of front. 

Front slightly ridged in middle with concave areas right across near 
top and towards edge; in these concave areas are adhering very tightly 
flakes of grey substance resembling gum. Location, lying with xxiv. 


From the collections made it was established that the chief cooking spot was on 
the northern end of the hilltop (major excavations prevented exam’~ation of the 
extreme northern portion) the stone workshop existed on the central eastern aspect, 
a newer kitchen site (as seen by the fresher condition of the shells) was found on the 
south-eastern corner, while the majority of the larger stones (those found im situ) 
were located on the mid-western portion of the summit, that is, opposite the flint 
workshop. 

In addition, it is seen that the natives carried their shellfish food from the sea 
coast, a distance of approximately 3000 yards to a hilltop reaching a height of 315 
feet apparently for the purpose of eating near their flint heap and ceremonial ground. 


MauRICE F. LEASK. 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA 
REGION, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By RONALD AND CATHERINE BERNDT 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 2) 


THE LIFE CYCLE 
Knowledge of Physiological Paternity. 


There has been some discussion recently as to whether or not the Aborigines 
are ignorant of the facts of physiological paternity. Dr. Ashley-Montague has 
stated generally, ‘‘ The Aborigines are aware of the fact that intercourse is a necessary 
factor in the production of childbirth, but they do not consider it to be of any great 
importance in the production of such a condition. Intercourse is not a cause of 
childbirth, it is merely a preparative act for the reception of a spirit baby.”’”*> The 
same writer further adds that confirmation of such a view is necessary and that 
“‘in spite of all statements to the contrary we do not know what the Aboriginal 
really believes about the procreative process. Professor Elkin has mentioned in 
his study of the Aborigines that sexual intercourse is not believed to be the cause of 
conception.” Dr. P. Kaberry, carrying out work in the Kimberley Division of 
Western Australia, states that her researches confirm Dr. Ashley-Montagu’s con- 
clusions in this matter ; also that the people with whom she worked, even after over 
thirty years of white contact, still had no idea of the true relation between sexual 
intercourse and conception, that most of the women believed that semen remained 
in the vagina and had nothing to do with the child.75 Mr. C. P. Mountford and 
Miss A. Harvey in discussing the Adnjamatana people around the Flinders Range 
write, ‘“‘that the Adnjamatana, in common with most, if not all other aboriginal 
groups in Australia, appear to have had no knowledge of physical paternity before 
the coming of the white man.”?* Dom T. Hernandez of the Drysdale River writes 
that these tribes are ignorant of the most elementary physiological aspects of con- 
ception.”” Malinowski stating that the Trobriand Islanders are ignorant of physi- 


73M. F. Ashley-Montagu, Coming into Being Among the Australian Aborigines, London, 1937 ; 
and ‘‘ Ignorance of Physiological Paternity in Secular Knowledge and Orthodox Belief among 
the Australian Aborigines,’’ Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 1, p. 111. 


74A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, 1938, p. 158, footnote 1. 
75 P.M. Kaberry, Aboriginal Woman, Sacred and Profane, 1939, p. 43- 


76C. P. Mountford and A. Harvey, ‘“‘ Women of the Adnjamatana Tribe of the Northern 
Flinders Ranges,” Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 2, p. 156. 

77 T. Hernandez, ‘‘ Children among the Drysdale River Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 2, 
p. 125. 
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ological paternity writes that they have “ a complicated attitude towards the facts of 
maternity and paternity. Into this attitude there enter certain elements of positive 
knowledge, certain gaps in embryological information. These cognitive ingredients 
again are overlaid by beliefs of an animistic nature, and influenced by the moral and 
legal principles of the community and by the sentimental leanings of the individual.”’”® 


With this array of recent data before us, we are aware that there seems good 
reason to hold the view that the Aborigine is unaware of the cause of conception. 
But Dr. Ashley-Montagu, for example, has generalized for the whole of the Australian 
continent, when most of his evidence was drawn from the Aranda. Between the 
many Australian tribes there are cultural differences, as well as the organization 
of individual societies into matrilineal or patrilineal groups. For example, the 
Dieri people around Lake Eyre were culturally—and, it is believed, physically— 
unlike the Aborigines inhabiting the banks of the River Murray ; and the Western 
Desert Aborigines are different culturally and physically from the Dieri and the 
Murray people. Even without any data as to their individual-cultures it would be 
practicable to say that two groups of people, living in different parts of the continent 
and fundamentally varying in culture, would possibly possess varying ideas on the 
cause of conception. It is our contention that previous statements cannot be held 
valid if they include the Aborigines generally. Further, among many aboriginal 
societies informants are not always willing to discuss intimate matters pertaining to 
sex ; it is only when a complete intimacy exists between field worker and rative 
informant that such a subject will be discussed accurately and fully. Otherwise the 
real native knowledge will be replaced by a motley of hurried and unpremeditated 
answers. In many cases, too, the worker has been too ready to accept the spiritual 
belief of conception, ignoring the fact that this same spiritual belief may exist side 
by side with a more or less accurate knowledge of physiological paternity. Some- 
times the spiritual belief is uppermost, but the actual knowledge is not ignored. 
Before presenting a brief summary of the data collected from the Ooldea region of 
the Great Victoria Desert among the ’Pidzand3a speaking people, two other state- 
ments from previous field work by one of us (R.M.B.) will be made. Among the 
Ngadjurt of the middle north of South Australia, who had a matrilineal moiety 
organization, there was no knowledge of physiological paternity, although they 
believed that sexual intercourse prepared the way for childbirth. In the words of an 
informant, ‘‘ It cleared a channel in the woman for the child to come out later on.”’ 
In this case there was no knowledge of the part played in procreation b:y the semen.” 
Among the Jaralde, on the other hand, with patrilineal clan totemism, it is quite 
certain that they were more or less accurately aware of the cause of conception. 
A certain plant contraceptive was generally used to keep a reasonable interval 


78 B. Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages, 1939, p. xxi. 


7® Although in the Ngadjuri it is accepted that the father is associated with the child’s 
conception by reason of his effecting an entrance into the woman, Mr. Mountford and Miss Harvey 
have mentioned that among the Adnjamatana—a tribe similar in cultural framework to the 
Ngadjuri—there is no association whatsoever. 
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between the birth of children. It was termed komeri, and was taken by both sexes 
to counteract for a time the potency of the man’s semen. 


It would seem that in South Australia there is a tendency, which is by no means 
the rule, for matrilineal societies to accentuate the spiritual aspect of conception 
to the detriment of the causal facts, and among patrilineal societies to emphasize 
one’s physical alliance with the father, even if the spiritual idea still exists. 


It might be argued that the two above examples are of people who have been 
in contact with white man for some time. That is true, but anyone who is familiar 
with the Aborigines and has carried out work among them knows how to gauge a 
statement and the inclusion of ideas which are not aboriginal in contact. Dr. 
Kaberry has shown that after a long period of white contact the Kimberley people 
were still ignorant of the cause of conception. 


With the Jaralde example before us, we may pass on to the Ooldea people. 
Existing alongside of the spiritual belief of conception is more or less accurate 
knowledge of physiological paternity. 

The ancestral ‘tjukubi story associated with the formation of a ‘julan'ga:bi 
(or spirit centre) out Spinifex relates how the ‘Minma 'Waiuda (woman/opossum) 
had coitus at a certain waterhole with her husband, an opossum man. AA little later 
she travelled down a ‘ga:bi route, pregnant and gradually becoming bigger with child, 
until arriving at ’Julan’ga:bi she “burst open”’ giving birth to many ‘waiuda 
children who are now metamorphosed into stones. To-day their spirits go out and 
enter women. In this myth as in others, particularly that of a ‘Mtlbali woman 
who committed adultery and later gave birth to a child, the sexual act is the cause 
of conception. The following is the current theory of the procreative process. It is 
said that it takes a number of ejaculations of semen to make a baby. The semen 
travels through the vagina into the uterus, which is called the ‘“‘ woman’s bag,” 
‘magara or ‘yildjara. There it accumulates according to the number of ejaculations. 
When a woman’s menstrual flow is arrested, that blood accumulates and is mixed 
with the semen in the “ bag.” In this way the foetus grows according to the blood 
and semen and from the food eaten by the mother, so that the child is born possessing 
a physical affinity with both his parents. But what of the spirit centre and the 
spirits? Some informants maintained that it was necessary that the woman’s 
hymen be cut before sexual intercourse be performed, then the way is cleared for 
the entrance of the spirit. But as intimate sex play and pre-marital coitus are 
indulged in fairly generally, that is not always the case. Normally however, as soon 
as a girl shows signs of sexual maturity she is initiated and her hymen cut.8® Such 
a girl will stand up or sit with legs close together so that a spirit child will not enter 
her, as most probably she has had sexual intercourse intermittently after her initiation 


8 Although a girl still goes through her initiation to-day, those who have had some white 
contact usually do not go through the “‘ cutting.”” In several cases in the statements from young 
men and women who take advantage of the ’wongi, it is mentioned that ‘woni’djara has her hymen 
pierced by her ‘nji:djava’s penis some little time before or at her puberty. In this case the usual 
ceremony is enacted without the actual “ cutting.” 
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and does not wish for an immediate conception. If she misses a menstruation she 
takes measures to induce its flow by pressure and massage. A spirit can only enter 
a woman who has conceived. In sucha case it enters through the vulva and becomes 
the spirit which animates the substance in the uterus. In the words of one informant, 
“‘ all of us spirits inside of us ’"—we have the physical attributes of both parents and 
a spirit which has animated us, irrespective of totemic affiliation. It is this same 
spirit which leaves the body to sleep and which one may see in a dream; while at 
death it departs into the spirit world, leaving the physical qualities in the grave. 
The spirit has no substance at any time before it enters the foetus. At the spirit 
centre these children may be seen playing about, but “ they are as mist.” 


Stress is laid on the physical aspect of paternity by the fact that Ooldea society 
is patiilineal, with its cult totemic lodges. In the case of the ‘woyi institution, a 
couple indulge in early coitus, from the period when the male (at about the age of 14 
years) and the female (at about the age of 11 years) reach sexual maturity. During 
the following period the unmarried girl, despite frequent intercourse, fails to conceive 
or bear offspring. It is our opinion that a period of infertility does exist for some 
girls in the Ooldea camp, but not for all. As most children are betrothed at an 
early age, they are married as soon as both pass through their initiatory stages. 
Obviously there is a period of two or three years when the pair are sexually mature 
but cannot yet marry. They indulge in pre-marital coitus either between themselves 
or with others. If the girl conceived she would immediately be married to her 
betrothed, the latter being hurried through his initiation ; or to another marriageable 
man, leaving her first betrothal to be declared invalid. Usually however, because 
of preventive measures, affairs are not permitted to reach this climax. At Ooldea 
there were no cases recorded of full-blood children being born out of wedlock, thqugh 
there are of course many instances in the case of half-castes. In the latter case 
the women concerned are widows, women whose husbands are absent, and those 
lent to white men by their husbands. Children born of such a union, being legally 
illegitimate, are cared for by the woman’s husband or brother. But although 
illegitimate they are not ostracized and may assume equal status with their full-caste 
“ brothers.”’ In the former case, it is always a principle among these Desert people, 
who condone pre-marital intercourse, that a child must have a social father. If 
an unmarried woman becomes pregnant a husband is found for her. However, as 
has been mentioned above, a woman makes certain that she continues her normal 
menstrual flow during her pre-marital period. Should an accident occur, abortion 
may be resorted to. The question of illegitimacy occurs only when a woman is 
unmarried, as with the opportunities for unfaithfulness by a wife it is well-nigh 
impossible to gauge the legitimacy of a child. The economic attractions, mentioned 
previously in this report, are a primary reason for permitting the birth of a half-caste. 
Prostitution to white men all along the line and in other places is sufficiently frequent 


*! Cf. M. F. Montagu-Ashley, ‘‘ Infertility of the Unmarried in Primitive Societies,’’ Oceania, 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 15-26. 
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to create, if not controlled by the women, a greater number of, half-caste children 
than is apparent to-day. At Ooldea pre-marital licence means sexual and social 
experience and enjoyment in a natural manner without the encumbrance of children ; 
but after marriage, the arrival of children is looked upon with approval, one of the 
main reasons for marriage being the begetting of children. It is only after the 
arrival of two or three children that subsequent conceptions are prevented by the 
women in the manner already mentioned. At Ooldea, few women had more than 
four children, while many had only one or two. 

Likewise, the Ooldea Aborigines have some conception of physiological maternity. 
As already mentioned, they hold that the child is partially formed from the mother’s 
blood that would normally be released at menstruation. This is in contradiction 
to the view expressed by Dr. Ashley-Montagu,*? that the mother was merely the 
incubator of a spirit child which definitely originated from a source physiologically 
quite unrelated to her own body. The Ooldea woman not only houses and supplies 
the child with nutriment during its development in her uterus but also supplies 
her own blood for its formation and growth. In the genetic sense she is related 
to her child. 

A great deal of information on the subject of sex generally, and particularly 
of procreation, was obtained during our stay at Ooldea. The major portion, it is 
hoped, will be published at a later date ; in the meantime, however, the following 
statements in native text are included here in order to support the observations 
we have brought forward in the above discussion. The following statement was 
supplied by an elder : 

‘gu:rt ‘muyada ‘ya:rini. ‘wadinu ‘nambu' baganu 

wife night-time lying down. man’s _ penis/getting up (or erect) 

‘jart' wedint ma'rani '‘nambu'mulu'pagani® = ‘nji-ragu, 

arm*/hold her down/coitus penis/semen/coming out/into vagina, 

‘dzunt'magara ‘di:djt'djarant. ‘djurdju'marani, 

stomach/“‘ woman’s bag ’’® baby/making inside. Many/acts of coitus, 

‘mulu'pagant ‘minmagu ‘minma’algaru ‘di:djs' bulgariy. 

semen/coming out (into woman) woman’s/blood child/making. 

‘minma' di:dj1'dzuna ‘julana'gordt. ‘di:dji'djunga, ‘wia: 

woman/child/in stomach ‘julan/spirit. Child/born, all finished 

‘wadt'mama. 

man/a father. 


Notes.— Lit. “‘ get hold of the woman.” 
2 Also wil’ba, semen. 
3 The uterus. 


General Translation. At night-time a man is lying down with his wife. His 
penis becomes erect as he gets hold of her. They have coitus, during which the 
semen is ejaculated into the woman’s vagina, and thence into the uterus. A baby is 
beginning to be made. It grows according to the number of ejaculations, the semen 


% Vide his ‘‘ Ignorance of Physiological Maternity in Australia,’ Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 1, 
PP. 75-78. 
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being mixed with the woman’s blood which would normally leave the body at 
menstruation. The foetus is growing, the ‘juan spirit enters (and animates the 
substance). The child is born, all is finished and the man is a father. 

Another text was given by ‘Maning, an old man, in order to substantiate his 
evidence that coitus was a necessary cause of conception and the forming of the 
child. It is in ‘Mandzind3zi dialect. 


‘malba ‘mangula ‘murant. ‘yama' 'kundara ‘murant. 
wife get-hold of her/for coitus. Vulva cut (or enter).? coitus. 
‘di:djt'dzuna ‘di:dji'bulgariy.  ‘tiuku'tjuku ‘pidil. ‘bulgariy 
baby/in stomach/baby/making a.* a little child born. growing bigger 


‘njina’ njina. ‘bulgarinu ‘tfina'rinu janunt 
“can’t get up.’* getting bigger walking about a little*/running along/ 
‘tupu' kadini ‘di:dji ‘tfina'tfunani. 


“can’t carry on (woman’s) back.” child walking. 


Notes.—' A word synonymous with ‘yama hole, a rock-hole. 
* Referring to the penis entering the vagina; it is usual that she be 
“cut” before indulging in frequent coitus, i.e. at sexual maturity. 
However, there are exceptions to this rule. 
3 Lit. getting bigger. 
* Lit. keeps on sitting down. 
5 The child can only crawl. 


General Translation. The husband gets hold of his wife for coitus. His penis 
enters her, or she has already been “‘ cut.” They have coitus. The woman becomes 
pregnant later, and big with child. The foetus is growing in the mother. The child 
is born. It grows bigger until it can crawl around. Later it can walk a little, then 
run until it is too heavy for its mother to carry. It now can walk round without 
any help. 

Generally among these people coitus ('’murani) is translated as ‘“ making a 
baby.” A boy used the words ‘wana'buyani to refer to this. This gives the impres- 
sion that many ejaculations of semen are necessary, each ejaculation going to build 
up the child in the “ woman’s bag.” 

A recent birth was referred to by a boy in the following manner : 

‘angilu ‘dji:dji ‘djunganu nji:'rayuru 'mulu. ‘baganu ‘wia:'rayu. 

Lucy baby born vagina semen. get it out finished. 

General Translation. Lucy, whose native name was Angilu, received ejacula- 
tions of semen in the vagina. Later the child was born (get it out) and the episode 
was finished. 

The following text is a portion of a long erotic discussion on a ‘gula’gula (person 
who continually desires to cohabit with members of the opposite sex) man. The 
young man who supplied the information was going through the initiation stages. 

‘murant ‘nji:ra. ‘ya:rin'djila ‘bagara muyuy'ga. ‘morila 

coitus vagina. sleeping with gets up night-time. action of penis in vagina/ 


‘tfuni 'djarani ‘wadi 'naya'gaduy'ga, ‘wadi'gula'gulaygu 
belly “‘ making a baby inside”’/man that man did it, man/“ larrikin ”’ 
*mortla. ‘gura'rigu ‘minmuygu ‘pitjalu ‘di:dji'djulant 


action of penis. all the time/women have walking children/putting in 
‘wanbundu 'dzaygundi ‘junuyga. ‘mani'ringula ‘nunu'buygula 
man wanting woman/night time. get up urinating 
‘nalay'unmagara ‘dzanguni. 

coming back to camp wanting women. 
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General Translation. A young man has coitus. He sleeps, then awakens at 
night. The action of his penis “‘ puts a child inside the belly of a woman.” (Then 
an accusation.) “‘ He is te man that made her pregnant—he is a larrikin!’’ All 
the time he is wanting women, putting children into them. In the night time he 
gets up, urinates, and returns “‘ wanting women.” 


In the women’s love magic incantations, which have come from the west and 
were composed in ancestral times, the following song is sung in reference to parent- 
hood : 

‘mama 'bagirt 'wadala ‘guru ‘alin'narada 

father load it you telling me/I can see (my man) a long way away 

‘mama 'bagiri ‘wadala. 

father load it you telling me. 


Explanation. The woman who sings wants to bear children by the man she 
charms—that he will be a father. 


Another love magic song runs : 
‘dzin'dara ‘wa:lu "dji:dji'dje:ri ‘nana ‘gulbaru’ gulbaru. 
erect penis “‘round stone” little boy big penis pigeon.? 


Note.—' “ Pigeon ” or white bird is a symbolical term for the vulva or vagina. 
To urinate on such a bird is to have symbolic coitus. 


Explanation. The woman singing desires her man to have an erect penis, so 
that she may become pregnant. ‘‘ Round stone ” refers to the dilated belly of the 
woman at pregnancy. 

‘ma:gu'lundina'danaya: 'ba:di'ba:di. 

grub/tree pregnant grub. 

Explanation. The woman singing desires to become pregnant by the man she 
charms. The grubs refer to the delicacy she will want when pregnant. 


There are many other ancestral songs of the same intent used in love magic. 
All the above examples stress the connection between coitus and conception, and 
the importance of the semen. The Ooldea theory of procreation was collected from 
a great number of people at the main camp. 


Birth. 


After a woman has conceived, when the presence of a substance in the uterus is 
realized, the spirit child ('julan’gordi) enters her through the vagina to animate the 
foetus. These ‘julan’gordi come from water holes called ' Julan’ga:bi, which are the 
abode of all pre-existent spirit children. At Ooldea the ‘Juan centres are situated 
about thirty miles north and north-west, in the Spinifex country. The children 
are like those of human beings, except that they have white hair. They may also 
be seen from a distance, but on a person’s approach they disappear. They may go 
out to rock-holes which are located at some distance from the main ‘ga:bi. These 
holes symbolize vagine. A woman who wishes to have a child sits at the ’ Julan’ga:bt 
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or one of these holes with legs apart inviting their entry. Those who do not want 
children, with the young unmarried girls, stand up or sit with legs tightly together. ® 

As most of the girls have been “ cut ” and indulge in pre-marital sex relations, 
they observe this rule if they do not want to have a child—because there may be 
some semen in their vagine that the ‘julan may animate. A girl is comparatively 
safe if her hymen is unbroken or uncut. For a child to be born, the substance must 
be present in the woman to be animated by the ‘julan’di:dji (‘julan child). There 
is a story of ‘julan'di:dji entering an uncut and unmarried girl who had sat with 
legs apart at the ‘ga:bi. She became big as if pregnant, but the ‘julan’di:dji could 
not come out and she eventually burst and died. This story is told to girls in order 
to warn them against becoming pregnant while still unmarried. There are no 
actual cases of women becoming pregnant by the entrance of the ‘julan’gordi alone. 


Although the cult totem of a child is determined by the country in which it was 
born, the children of different totems may all come from one ' Julan'ga:bi. Usually 
there is one main centre in a tribal country. The ‘julan’gordi has nothing to do 
with the totem of a child, although in origin it has totemic affiliations. For example, 
the creation of the 'Julan’ga:bi by the 'Minma’Waiuda who had become pregnant 
by her husband, and the ‘Minma’ Milbali who also gave birth to a child. 

During pregnancy a woman carries out much the same daily routine as usual, 
except that she eats considerabiy more than usual since the child also requires 
feeding. Assoon asa wife becomes dilated during pregnancy, the husband terminates 
his normal sex relations with her. From this time there is a taboo on sexual 
indulgence, although the wife may still sleep in her husband’s camp. Later, when 
pregnancy is far advanced, the woman goes out, with an old woman or friend, to a 
bush camp to prepare for the forthcoming birth. The period of sexual abstinence 
on the part of the husband extends till the child born is a ‘tjunta'tjunta, that is, until 
it can walk a little (normally about a year). Ifa man is to be completely faithful to 
his wife he must abstain for a period of at least a year and four months. But this is 
rarely done, and it is at this time that it is a great advantage to have a second wife. 
If the man has not a second wife he may take advantage of the ‘woyi institution or a 
‘gula’gula woman. 

A husband never attends a birth, although he is immediately told of the sex 
of the child born tohim. About two to three days after the birth the woman returns 
to the camp of her husband and assumes the daily routine. The umbilical cord is 
kept and made into a ‘dali (ring-shaped) bound with wool and called ‘muriy’dali. 
This is worn round the neck of the child and is believed to keep it from crying. 


88 From the above discussion it is obvious that the function of the spirit child of the Ooldea 
region in birth is different to that in the Adnjamatana (Mountford and Harvey, op. cit., Vol. XII, 
No. 2, pp. 156-7). In the latter case the spirit child impregnates and grows in the womb of the 
woman, ignoring the physical aspect of procreation, while at Ooldea its function is to animate 
the foetus. 
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After about a year it is buried. (Further mention of the subject of birth will be made 
under a later heading, “‘ Women’s Life.’’) 


Childhood. 

In babyhood, the child is termed ’keki’tjuku’tjuku. The mother, who attends 
to it solely, feeds it with breast-milk and masticated or tea-soaked damper. When 
it can crawl a little it is called ‘mara'mara (lit. meaning, on hands), and on beginning 
to walk a little, a ‘tjunta’tjunta. During this latter stage the child can only enunciate 
a few simple words, such as ‘’yundju'yundju (mother), or ‘mama’mama (father). 
During the period of teething, the child sucks a knobbed wooden peg with gum at 
one end. When it can run about without falling down, the child is termed a ‘muda- 
‘muda'pulka. At this period the father takes more interest in his child and plays 
with him at every opportunity. When he reaches the age of two years he is a 
‘talpa’wara. He still sleeps in his parents’ camp, and is often with his mother as at any 
time he may claim her breast. He plays with other children of his own age and several 
years older. His father or an older friend has made for him some children’s spears 
and a spear-thrower, since the majority of the games played by him are imitative 
of the daily activities of his parents. Little girls mature somewhat more quickly, 
especially after the ‘talpa’wara period, and their games are parallel with the activities 
of adult women.*4 


The Ooldea children are indulged by their parents to an extreme degree. The 
good effects of any punishment are immediately nullified by indulgence. They do 
not like to see a child cry and will give it anything to make it stop. The following 
incident was observed. A man particularly prized a finely incised spear-thrower 
with which he would not part on any account, yet he gave it to a child to play with 
in order to stop it crying. The child obtained a sharply pointed stone and scratched 
the beautifully carved and polished surface. But the owner of the spear-thrower 
merely continued without a pause the story he was relating. 


When children are ‘talpa'wara, it is said they do not understand the conversations 
of adults, and sometimes they may be present during deeply religious discussions 
between elders and initiated men. 


Grandparents are particularly attached to their grandchildren, because of the 
bond between alternate generation levels. As soon as the child can walk, a 
grandfather will sing to it and teach it the simpler of the later complicated dance 
steps. He will guide the dance steps with a helping hand, thus teaching the child 
control of its limbs. The songs learned by the child are purely secular in character, 
although they are ancestral and have come down from the west. They are those 


84 Vide R. M. Berndt, “ Some Aboriginal Children’s Games,” Mankind, Vol. II, No. 9, 
Pp. 289-293. 
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that are sung at boyhood—taught to the grandparent by his grandparent when he 
was a small boy. The early teaching of these songs develops the child’s mind and 
makes it receptive to the complex series to be learnt before and after initiation. 
These early years are really the beginning of his initiation, and a preparation for his 
future acceptance in the religious-totemic life by the male members of the community. 
Much the same method takes place in the case of a girl, although the mother may 
have the greater influence. 


When the period of weaning terminates naturally, upon the inclination of the 
child when about three or four years of age, the small boy or girl is called ‘di:dji'pulka 
and leaves his parents’ hut and camps with older children. At an early age, about 
five, the child is accepted at the Mission school and may leave his camp life for a 
time and sleep in dormitories. Usually children of this age, till about seven to nine 
years, play together. Their chief amusements are hunting and foraging trips into 
the surrounding bush, and joining the play-about ‘imma of older children. In these 
the small girls also take part, but often prepare food they have obtained for the 
boys. There is no camp censure on them for sleeping collectively as is sometimes 
the case, as they are said to have no sexual desires when a ‘di:dji'pulka. 


Among the Ooldea people, the conventional idea that the children under this 
age experience no sexual desires or do not indulge in any erotic play is parallel to 
the belief current among many in our own European society. In the aboriginal 
community there are many more opportunities for the child to experiment in sex in 
an unrestrained manner than there are in our society. In the latter it is latent, 
while in the former it assumes a more natural quality. 


Sex Knowledge and Activities of Children. 

At an early age children who sleep in their parents’ hut have knowledge of the 
sexual act. They gain this by giving their parents the impression that they are 
asleep, when in reality they are listening. Their favourite ‘‘ swear ”’ words, or those 
used in an erotic sense, are: 


(a) ‘turt ‘nununba 
penis/wake up at night and give (to woman). 
(b) ‘tunt ‘jurumba 
belly/heavy (referring to a pregnant woman). 
(c) ‘marant ‘uldju'tjinani 
coitus /noise made by mucus in vagina during the act of coitus. 
Or one of many erotic songs : 
‘woya ‘puyant ‘gula’gulayu ‘bana ‘murani 
“ rubbing of sand ”’ (2) hit him man after woman sand coitus. 


Note.—(a) refers to the noise on the sand made by moving bodies during the 
sexual act. 
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Ooldea children of both sexes observe the sex life not only of their adults, but 
also of ali sorts of animals and birds. The following are two typical examples : 

(1) ‘baba'gudjarayu ‘murani ‘tdidagini ‘widt'widiy'u 

dogs/two have coitus making marks on the sand “ holds him.”’ (a) 

Note.—(a) The bitch holds the other’s penis with its vagina. 

(2) ‘byubuyu ‘gudjuba ‘o:ru'renini "gugunba ‘djuna'djuga 

that bird another one can’t run away (a) egg “ that ’’(6) put it there. 

Notes.—(a) Means that they cohabit. 

(b) The word “ that ”’ refers back to ‘o:ru:renini, the act of cohabiting 
bringing about the egg. 

This interesting song, which is from the west and sung only by children, maintains 
that it was the act of cohabitation that put the egg in the female bird. 

Not only intimate knowledge centring round the sexual act is known, but also 
the actual facts of procreation mentioned in the above discussion. 

From an early age, this knowledge tends to stimulate their desire to imitate the 
sexual activities amongst themselves. Small children play in the bush away from 
the main camp. Although it is collective play, there is the tendency to choose 
partners after a time and to depart in pairs to the secrecy of bushes. There they 
undress each other and endeavour to imitate their parents. When the sexual organ 
of the boy develops and the girl becomes mature (about eleven or twelve years of 
age) they lie together under bushes through long afternoons. They indulge in sexual 
talk and play, and may attempt the sexual act with varying degrees of success. 
This may depend upon whether the girl was initiated since coitus could not be 
performed till after the rite ; or as the rite is not now generally performed, it would 
depend upon the inclination of the girl. Usually when between twelve and fourteen 
years of age, the girl is ready for sexual intercourse and is initiated. If she does 
not go straight to her husband, she may become a mistress of a young man a little 
older than herself. The choice is mutual and the period of the affair may extend 
from early childhood to young manhood and womanhood. There are many cases 
of young men still having the same girls whom they had in childhood. Now that the 
Mission has been established with its dormitory system, many love affairs flourish 
under the supervision of the white man, although the latter is unaware of their 
occurrence. The above is the elementary mechanism of the ‘woyi, which will be 
described later. 

Before puberty, boys and girls go to their own separate camps and now play 
with members of their own and not with those of the other sex. They are said to be 
sex-conscious owing to the changes occurring in their bodies. When facial and pubic 
hair appear, the boy who is about fourteen years is termed a ‘tjirayga (meaning, “a 
little hair ’’) ; while a girl who has her first menstrual flow at about eleven or twelve 
is an ‘algul’aya (of blood). At an early age, varying from eight to fourteen years, 
boys make chest and arm cuts upon each other or themselves. This is termed 
‘djibari and is a form of cicatrization which is only cut in a later initiatory rite. 
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The following data, unless otherwise mentioned, will refer specifically to the 
crises in the life of a male. A brief discussion on woman’s life will be given under a 
separate section. This will include a girl’s initiation. 


Pre-Instiation. 

Upon reaching the stage of a ‘tjirvayga, at puberty, a youth is on the verge of a 
new life ; before long he will enter upon his preliminary initiation trials. As his 
hair grows longer he is called ‘alguridja (having more hair), being about sixteen or 
more years old. He begins to feel some timidity, as he knows from others that 
initiation into manhood is painful. But he also knows that from being relegated 
to the status of women and children, he will gradually gain full manhood, enter into 
a state of marriage with his betrothed, and assume the responsibilities of family as 
well as of religious life. As a result, his whole approach to everyday matters is 
altered by the psychological state of expectancy that has arisen. In this period, 
too, he pays close attention to the actions of his elders, as by some slight unintentional 
sign on their part he may learn the time of his ordeal. He may also wish to stay 
more with his mother and female relatives. However, outwardly and especially 
to his friends he either boasts, ‘“‘ that the old men won’t catch him,” or that he is 
impatient for the series of rituals to begin. In any case, even if he be fearful, he 
accepts the matter and is usually anxious for its commencement. He wants to bea 
man, to marry and have responsibilities ; to have revealed to him the sacred mysteries 
and to enter the period when he can take a full part in totemic cult life. If he has 
not been “ wild ’’ in his childhood, has listened to his elders, learnt the songs taught 
him, shown intellectual ability and capacity to remember what he is told, and 
accomplished the dance steps ; and if his spear is straight and his skill as a hunter 
is developing, he may not have to wait long for the beginning of his first rite. But 
if the old men dislike the youth, and usually such is the result of the latter’s dis- 
respectful attitude towards them, he may be forced to wait some time. In his case 
the ordeals may be made even more severe. 

In the old days, even if a youth had to wait some time, all were ultimately 
initiated. To-day, because of Mission contact, children are taught to dissociate 
themselves from the camp life and the religious ideas of their parents. For several 
years they sleep in dormitories at the Mission, and although still in touch with the 
main camp they do tend to develop interests different from those of their parents. 
At present, at Ooldea, this difference of opinion between camp and Mission taught 
native is negligible, but through subsequent years of contact it will become far more 
noticeable. The main point is whether or not it is considered that this aspect of 
aboriginal culture—i.e. initiation—is to be retained. It is our opinion that it should 
be retained, since without these preliminary stages of initiation, through which the 
youth passes from rite to rite, revelation to revelation, the subsequent wealth of 
mythology, religious concepts and ritual only revealed after the final stage of cicatriza- 
tion would be lost. A tribal elder will not reveal them to an uninitiated man, even 
if he does to a white enquirer. Under the conditions which were advocated when 
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dealing with acculturation, the social structure would not be broken down in this 
way immediately, but in the course of approximation such rites which are considered 
distasteful could be superseded, or adjusted by the Aborigines themselves. 

Two Ooldea youths of about twenty years of age had not been cut up to the time 
of our leaving that area. They had been influenced to some extent by Mission contact 
and were said to have “ run after women too much,” although the latter reason would 
not be the controlling factor in the decision by the elders to postpone the initiation. 
However, whether or not they are initiated, the two youths are most impatient— 
they try to learn illicitly as much of the secret life as possible, and cut deep ‘djibari 
on their chests in imitation of later cicatrization. They are still classed as boys, 
while their juniors are becoming men. To obtain prestige, and particularly favour 
in the eyes of women, they sometimes pose as reactionaries. 


INITIATION 
Mythological Background to Initiation. 


To understand the series of initiatory rites, the ceremonies and their associations, 
it is essential to know their mythological background. Although the preliminary 
stages of the sacramental drinking of blood and anointing the novice, the piercing 
of the nasal septum and the knocking out of the middle tooth of the top row are all 
mentioned in mythology—particularly in the wanderings of the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara— 
they do not seem to assume any great importance. These three rites are performed 
in the late afternoon, and the main features are the partaking of blood and the 
anointing of the novice. The blood used is drawn from the arm, and is the first 
of many blood rites that follow. In the ‘tjukubi (ancestral) myth of ‘Ma-lu (kangaroo), 
‘Kanjala (euro) and ‘Tjurtju (a night bird) this preliminary blood-letting rite is 
mentioned, Although ’Tjurtju was an uncle to ‘Ma:lu and ‘Kanjala, he was younger 
and uninitiated, whereas the two nephews were much older and fully initiated. At 
‘ga:bt'Kungara (where they passed a “mob” of night owls, ‘Kungara) the two 
nephews spurted arm blood over ’Tjurtju, who sat shivering. This was the beginning 
of his ritual death, as 'Ma:lu and ‘Kanjala proceeded to kill the boy by “ breaking 
him up.’”’ Upon conclusion of the rite they left the youth, and went out hunting 
wallaby. Later they returned and saw that 'Tjurtju was alive and had a wind-break. 
They sang: 


‘tyuruyga ‘yaljuda ‘bers’ bert ‘tyuruyga 
walking big head-dress (a) (place name) (6) walking. 


Note.—(a) A circular head-dress (‘dali), with spokes from the side (‘pindi’pindi) 
upon which coloured wool (previously animal-fur twine or human- 
hair string) is stretched from stick to stick. 

(b) Bert'bert is the water-hole at which 'Tjurtju is segregated. 
‘Tjurtju danced, as also did 'Ma:lu and ‘Kanjala. The latter were thus teaching 
him the ceremony, which is performed in modern days at this preliminary rite. 
This is an incident in the detailed wanderings of the three ancestral beings through 
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a certain portion of the country, in this case near the Everards. The Wadi 'Gudjara 
also smeared themselves with blood as a preliminary ritual. 


Although the piercing of the nasal septum and tooth-evulsion are substantiated 
in myth and usually carried out after, but on the same day as the blood-letting, they 
are not very important. They may be performed in public without ceremony on the 
day following the blood-letting rite. The missionary at Ooldea has witnessed 
the public operation several times. 

The ceremonial details leading up to the next ordeal, circumcision, are set out 
in certain ‘#jukubt. Throughout the lower part of the Great Victoria Desert circum- 
cision is the most important rite of the initiation stages, and is associated with the 
most extensive mythological and ceremonial data. After the above preliminary 
rites, the novice is segregated in the bush some distance from the main camp, and is 
known asa“ bush boy.” In order to be prepared both physically and psychologically 
he is subjected to certain prohibitions. An older man is detailed by the elders to 
instruct him in minor points of ritual and to prepare him generally for the rite. 
The period of seclusion prior to circumcision varies from nine months to two years, 
depending on the elders and the arrival of a “ stranger”’ group. If the novice has 
been fearful before the first stage he is doubly so now. An interesting detail revealed 
by a ‘Gulber (blue kangaroo), ’Ma-:lu (kangaroo) and Kal’aia (emu) initiation ‘tjukubi 
is the fact that ‘“‘cutting”’ by firestick (burning off the foreskin) preceded the 
“cutting” of the foreskin with a stone flake, ‘ka:ndi. This important feature has 
its parallel in the initiation mythology of the Ngadjuri and other eastern tribes 
(those of the South Australian Lakes area). In addition to the use of the firestick, 
‘waru, at circumcision, the myth relates that women were responsible for the intro- 
duction of the stone flake in men’s circumcision ritual. In the first instance, the 
knowledge that a firestick was previously used among the Desert people suggests 
that the later method of removing the foreskin by a flake was introduced by a 
“ stranger ’’ group; although it may have been a modification resulting from the 
severe ordeal of burning off the foreskin. The myth tends to favour the former 
suggestion. As it is stressed, and this not in an isolated instance, that the stone 
flake was introduced by women, it would seem that the latter are credited with a 
greater part in the men’s secret life than one has been led to believe. This was also 
noticed after an analysis of women’s ‘tjukubi stories. Because of its importance, a 
brief summary of the above incident in the detailed myth will be given, together 
with the events leading up to the initiation by firestick and the giving of the flake. 
The poetic song version of the complete myth will be dealt with in a later paper. 

A novice is taken by his prospective father-in-law and brother-in-law, ‘Gulber 
and 'Ma:lu, from ‘Dzildzadi to 'Waigula to meet a group of Kal’aia. The youth is 
shown to the latter. They continue on to ’Gulgu and there show him an ‘inma 
(sacred ceremony). While it is being enacted the youth lies face downwards on the 
ground, but towards the end is allowed to look up. In this ‘imma the Kal’ata pierce 
their subincised penes, letting the blood splash their thighs, after which they dance 
with a backward shuffling step. From time to time ‘Gulber and ’Ma:lu instruct the 
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youth as to the symbolism and the meaning of the sacred words. This part of the 
initiation is said to be more important than the actual circumcision. It is the first 
time the novice has been present at such a ritual, and by virtue of his presence he is 
brought into direct contact with the totemic beings. (Just as this same procedure 
is carried out to-day among the Desert people, so it was enacted in the ancestral 
times.) 

Concluding the ‘imma at ‘Gulgu they return to ‘Waigula where a “ stranger ”’ 
mob is encamped. There they hold an ‘inma. ‘Ti:lu who came with the Kal’ata 
mob sits apart from the others. At this time the foreskin of the novice for circum- 
cision was burnt off with a firestick and up to the date of this particularly severe rite 
many ‘Ma:lu and ’Gulber youths had died from the effects of the burning; at 
'Waigula they are represented by stones. As they are about to perform the rite 
the “‘ stranger’ Kal’ata women come up and push aside the firestick, substituting 
a stone flake. It is then that the men sing 

"kaluy ‘neijina ‘kada ‘gamana “jalwira'larint 

penis self head (of penis) burning across man will be dead directly. 


Explanation : The word ‘gamana refers to the burning by firestick, and ‘jalwira- 
‘larini that it is possible that the novice will die from the effects of the ordeal. 


And as they used the ‘ka:ndi, they sing 


*ka:ndt ‘mila’milaranu ‘djuna ‘yu:ra’ra-alu ‘ka:ndi ‘mila’milaranu 
stone flake/cut skin off penis that camp (a) stone flake/cut skin off/ 
"ka:ndi'dza 


that stone flake. 
Note.—(a) Also ‘yura'ralu. 


The initiation of women is connected also with this myth. In the latter part 
it is related how ‘T1-lu deflowered a young ‘Gulber woman, awaiting “ cutting.’’®® 
The semen overflowed from the woman’s vagina, as ‘7%:lu had pierced her uterus 
with his sharp penis, and formed a lake in which most who had taken part in the 
circumcision rite were drowned. The only ones to escape were the Kal’ata women, 
who grabbed the Kal’aia young men and the initiates from drowning and flew 
homewards. 

In the myth then, the women are credited with having saved the initiates from 
a severe ordeal and possible death in the first instance, and from death by drowning 
in the second. 

In another example it is said that the circumcision of youths and the hymen 
cutting of girls are held simultaneously. Thus after the girls’ initiation some little 
distance from the main camp, ‘Minma 'Di:di and some other Kal'aia women hear 
the novices crying out from the great pain inflicted by the burning with the firestick. 


85 It is believed that ritual defloration did occur in this region prior to the introduction of the 
stone flake ; just as the latter was preceded by the “‘ cutting ”’ by firestick in the men’s circumcision 
ritual. 
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They listen and are sorry. Now these women had already had their hymens cut with 
a sharp flint, and still carried the latter in a little bag. Taking it they threw one 
across towards the men ; the stone fell into the hand of the operator who saw what 
a good stone it was and immediately used it. In this, as the previous example, 
stress is laid upon the part played by the women. It is an interesting fact that in 
this case the ‘ka:ndi used for the cutting of the youths had already been used to cut 
the hymens of the girls. 

In the important ’Njt:rana and 'Julana mythology, ‘Nji:rana is circumcised 
by the ‘Minmara group of women. They removed the foreskin with a ‘ka:ndi 
that was used to cut their own hymens on reaching puberty. 

Usually the songs and ritual associated with the Cult lodge of the novice are 
carried out during circumcision. That is, if a ‘Wadi ‘Gudjara youth is to be cut, the 
songs associated with those ancestral beings and sung during their own circumcision 
are used ; in the case of a novice of the ‘Ma:lu totem, the 'Wadt 'Ma:lu ‘tjukubi, 
and so on. However, as the Two Men ('Wadi ‘Gudjara) appear to be considered 
the most important ancestral beings in this area, their suite of songs—being a poetic 
version of the incidents they themselves experienced—is usually sung in conjunction 
with the ‘inma associated with the youth’s totemic cult. In the myths concerning 
these beings it is said that the Two Men, ’Juyga the black iguana and the elder of 
the two brothers, and ’Milbali the white iguana and the younger, were circumcised 
in the far west before they entered the Lower Great Victoria Desert. The first song 
in the suite is 


‘nulul ‘baganu = ‘walpu:ba: ‘na:rina ‘yulul'baganu 

novice (a) get up (5) lying flat (c) lying down novice/get up. 

Notes.—(a) The term applied to the novice after his penis is healed from 
circumcision. 


(6) Referring to the novice being lifted on to the circumcision table. 
(c) Lying flat on his back across the table. 


In the ‘Wadi 'Ma:lu myth it is related how that ancestral being came into 
‘Wondu'bunda water-hole and found some excellent ‘punjaru stones which are dark 
purple in colour and excellently flaked. They are sought after for use in the circum- 
cision ritual. There he sang 

‘ka:ndt ‘mildzan'mild3zan ‘dz1mbu ‘lara'lara "bt: 

stone knocking to obtain flake slice it off (a) sacred name (b) foreskin/ 

jaygulu ‘buyu ‘ka:ndt 'mildzan'mildzan 
take it off/hit it (c)/stone knocking to obtain flake. 
Notes.—(a) Not hitting properly. 


(b) The large ‘wantgt made of spears. 
(c) Hit it refers to cutting off the foreskin with a downward sweep. 


The ‘Wadi 'Ma:lu then cuts off his own foreskin, using the ‘punjaru. 
In another part of the long ‘Ma:lu, 'Kanjala and 'Tjurtju 'tjukubi mentioned 
mob holding an ‘inma at 
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‘Kandidu, the place of the stone flakes, from which are obtained good circumcision 
“knives.”” The ‘Ma:luv brings the “ strangers,’’ who are about to initiate a youth, 
into ‘Uluru (Ayers’ Rock, one of the most remarkable and imposing sites of Central 
Australia, and an important ceremonial ground), where they hold a pre-circumcision 
‘inma. Later they are joined by ‘Kanjala and 'Tjurtju. The 'Maz-lu is the ‘kinki, 
meaning ‘‘ the holder of the penis,”’ assisting his brother who later gives a daughter 
to the novice ; ‘Kanjala cuts, because he is ‘walpudu (W.F.) ; and at the conclusion 
of the circumcision ’Tjurtju (who is termed ‘mangart) ties up the novice’s hair into a 
bun. The following song was sung during the cutting : 


‘bi: ‘guygul’buygun ‘ka:ndi ‘mildzan'mildzan ‘dzinba 
foreskin /cutting off (with) stone flake/hitting for a flake taking piece off — 
‘lara'lara 


sacred word. 


The ensuing incidents are described in detail until the initiate jumps off the 
circumcision “‘ table ’’ and is metamorphosed into stone at ’ Jund3i. 


In another version of the ‘Nji:rana and ’Julana myth, these two men come 
from the west and are connected with circumcision. Actually ’Nji:rana is ‘“‘ father,” 
while ‘ Julana is ‘‘ son,” the latter being the penis of the other. In some versions 
of this myth, as in this, they are treated as two men with separate identities. Even 
when ’Julana is the penis [‘nambu] it has a personality of its own. This aspect 
will be mentioned again. At a certain ‘ga:bt, ‘Nji:ra said to 'Julu, “ ‘Datjulu 
‘wadi'rigu (me/man/going to be).”” So ’Julu got a ‘ka:ndi and cut the penis of 
‘Njt:ra ; then the latter cut that of ’Julu, and they were both men. They sang: 


"ka:ndt “mildjs' mildji ‘tfinma ‘lara ‘bet'bet ‘jangu 
stone flake chipping to obtain flakes ‘‘ song’”’ sacred word/skin (a) take it off 
‘buyu ‘dunu: 
to hit (6) put skin down. 


’ 


Notes.—(a) Same as ‘bt: (foreskin). 
(6) The downward stroke in cutting. 


They then separated, one from the other, because of the avoidance tabu imposed 
between novice and initiator. 

Another interesting initiation myth, which as yet is not fully analysed, deals 
with ‘di:dji ‘Mula (child/species of pigeon) and a small sand lizard, ‘talay'gara. 
The child is lured from his home by the ‘talay‘gara, and is away for such a time that 
his mother believes him to be dead. Holding this belief she mourns (i.e. the boy 
leaves the women and enters into his period apart from them, the beginning of his 
ritual death). As the boy follows, the sand lizard grows bigger until it is a large 
iguana [‘j#lba], a species of Varanus giganteus ; the boy also grows into a young man. 
They come into ‘Djadjina'ga:bi, the ‘jilba entering a hole. ‘Mula puts his hand in 
and tries to pull it out ; he pulls and pulls until one comes out, but it is not the right 
one. He does this again and again until only ‘j#/ba is left within, ‘Mula firmly 
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grasps the tail of the iguana and pulls, straining with all his might, until the tail 
breaks. At that moment ‘Mula’s foreskin falls off. It is explained that ‘jilba had 
brought the boy a long way and had removed the foreskin. ‘Mula then cooks the 
dead iguana, ties his hair into a bun and returns, a man, to his mother. 


Passing from circumcision to the next stage, subincision, the mythology of the 
actual rite is scant. The true significance of the rite lies not in the first cperation, 
which is enacted with little ceremony, but in the subsequent openings of the incisure. 
The most important myth mentioning the first rite of subincision is *hat of the 
‘Wadt 'Gudjara. 'Juyga incised 'Milbali’s penis, and afterwards the latter incised 
the former’s.** ‘Julana first subincised himself when travelling alone from one 
water-hole to another. 


Subincision is performed in secret out in the bush and at its completion the 
initiate is a man and may marry. However, he usually waits until after cicatriza- 
tion. In the intermediate period he may take part in blood-letting rites, and the 
more sacred mysteries are gradually revealed to him. The final operation, cicatriza- 
tion, is performed on the novice in public any time after subincision. Its real 


intent is to serve as a pass sign of the initiate’s entry into the full religious life of an — 


adult male. The mythological substantiation is received from the ‘Meta lizard, 
who first instituted the rite at ‘Salwa’ga:bi. The cicatrices cut on the novice are 
those found on the ‘meta. To the east of the Desert the ‘Kalda lizard is responsible 
for the beginning of the rite ; likewise those marks put on the novices of that region 
are those found on the ‘kalda. In the ’Ka:bitji and ‘'Walpudi (similar to a ‘ma:la) 
‘tjukubt, which is a blending of two myths (a Desert and a ‘Wiraygu), the boss 
‘Ka:bitjt and his men catch a novice and cicatrize him in the ‘Wiraygu manner, 
termed ‘wiljaru.*? During this rite women take part and help cut “a little bit 
to help man,” but not at the subsequent ‘imma. The myth suggests that this rite 
was of greater ceremonial significance in the past than it is to-day, and also that the 
women then played a greater part in it. The ‘wiljaru “‘ law’”’ may have then been 
at its height, when it had just spread to the Desert people. To-day women never 
help to cut a novice. 

The above brief summaries of some of the myths associated with the initiation 
stages demonstrate the force and background of the detailed religious mythology. 
To understand thoroughly the true significance of the songs, the ritual attitudes of 
performers during the dance, the tabus, the actions of initiators and novice, and other 
conventionalized behaviour, as well as the aboriginal psychology behind the rite, 
it is necessary to have knowledge of and sympathy towards those myths. Otherwise 


** This has been previously mentioned by Berndt, ‘‘ Tribal Migrations in South Australia,” 
Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 10-11. 


*? The knowledge of the ‘wiljaru cicatrization ceremony tends to demonstrate that there 
has been a spread of culture from the east, finding expression in the exchange of ceremonies. In 
the Desert it has always remained subordinate, never reaching the importance that it had among 
the Dieri, Ngadjuri, Wailpi, Adnjamatana and other middle eastern or Lakes tribes. Vide also 
A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 53, 
64, 71. 
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to witness the initiatory rites is to turn the pages of a book from illustration to 
illustration without reading the text. 


Stage I. 


Preliminary Initiation. The decision to initiate a youth rests with the fully 
initiated and old men. The mother’s brother only is asked, not the father. The 
novice leaves the camp walking naturally, accompanied by the initiators. There 
seems to be no actual resistance, although his arm may be taken at times. All the 
women, including close relatives and his father and mother, lie face downwards on 
the ground and mourn. The term for this is ‘kalgu'larani, the act of being very sorry. 
The wailing is in the same manner as for the mourning of the dead, as the novice is 
considered to be passing into a ritual state of death.** 


The Blood Rite ('tjulgunt). The novice is brought to a prepared site where men 
are already gathered. They have just completed a feast of damper. This has 
been cooked by the men and partaken of in the manner of acommunion. The youth 
is led to the side of the ground a little out of the main circle the men have formed. 
His eyes are closed and he must hold his hands before them. As he stands thus, the 
men cut their arms (the inner part above the elbow) to the accompaniment of chanting, 
spurting the blood into a special wooden dish, termed ‘wera. When all have put 
blood in, the youth’s ‘walpudu brings him the ‘wera from which he sips a little from 
his hand which he dips in. Then the ‘walpudu rubs blood all over his body. The 
drinking of the blood symbolizes an affinity between those present, serving as an 
acceptance as well as giving strength to the novice, while the smearing over the body 
stresses the ritual state of death the novice has had to assume. After anointing 
the novice, the remaining blood is passed around and drunk. The blood is considered 
sacred ; coming from an initiated man’s vein during the rite, it takes the form of an 
ancestor’s blood, and is thus purely sacramental in character. As Professor Elkin 
has noted, it not only unites the novice to the elders of whose blood he has partaken, 
but also unites him to the initiation heroes.*® As the blood is sacramentally drunk 
the next part of the first stage begins. 


88 Examples of the belief that at initiation the novice leaves the life of his youth altogether 
and experiences a ritual death are common among many Australian tribes. In the Dieri, 
according to Dibana, an excellent informant, a ceremony at which women dance is held a few days 
before circumcision. Its main intent is to express and stress this departure of the novice from 
his youth. The following is the last song sung: 

‘wara’ki:dja ‘wara ‘wondja’wondjaldji 

getting happy (a) getting ‘“‘ his boy skin gone away.” (6) 

Notes.—(a) The novice is becoming happy as he will soon be a man. 

(b) At this song the novice’s “ youthful skin” or ‘kanku ‘palku ‘palku’jali ‘ngina 
(boy/ body/ body-own/him/ 
‘waravana leaves him altogether. 
leave) 


During this time the novice is considered dead. 


8° A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, p. 167. 
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The Piercing of the Nasal Septum ('mula’dilunba). The novice’s ‘walpudu 
using a heated or red hot sharpened stick applies it to the septum of his nose, piercing 
it quickly. This original stick is left in the nose for some time and is loosened from 
time to time. The “ putting through ” is called ‘jalani ; there is no ceremony, the 
men merely sitting around talking. 

Tooth Evulsion ('kadadi’buy). The middle tooth of the top row is loosened by 
lifting the front and back gum-skin (#’djuy) with the finger-nail, the ‘walpudu 
officiating. Then holding the novice’s mouth open with the left hand, the ‘walpudu 
knocks the tooth out with a sharp tap with the right, using a stone. As the gum-skin 
is pressed back, those present sing : 


‘kadadt ‘waral ‘ilwaral ‘il ‘puygula ‘badana: 
tooth song ? hitting out knock out. 
The tooth is thrown away or buried. 


There is no strict order in which the above parts of the First Stage may follow 
one another. Sometimes tooth evulsion precedes the piercing of the nasal septum, 
with the blood rite as the last but still the most important. However, the above is 
the usual form. 

Conclusion. It is now late afternoon and the ‘walpudu rubs red-ochre and 
grease over the novice, offers him advice and warns him against coming near the 
main camp, as women are tabu tohim. Further, he must not throw spears at night ; 
if he did so his father and mother “ might get killed.”” The text runs: 


“ ‘dun'wogant ‘waduna = ‘yundjua '‘mama'na ‘'pigu’buyu ‘bala 
not spears/throw/telling him/mother /and father might/them kill/be good/ 
’njina "yu:ra ‘bala = ‘njina.” 


(and) sit down/along your camp/good be sit down. 
The novice is then known as a ‘di:dji ‘njinga, ‘muyani, or ‘dadanu. 


Intermediate Period. The novice then goes to his own camp, some littie distance 
from the ground and not very far from the main camp. He is not lonely, as usually 
two or three (in earlier days five to six) pass through the stages together. Being 
completely exhausted from the mental and physical strain of the previous rites, he 
goes to sleep immediately in front of a fire that has been built for him, and begins 
his period of seclusion. The next day he awakens feeling very hungry, as during 
the previous two days he has been unable to eat much owing to his excitement. 
About 8 a.m. his first food is brought him by ‘talba’wara girls (those whose breasts 
are undeveloped), as it will be during the ensuing days of segregation. The food is 
cooked by his mother or a near relative. It is said that he must not see or come near 
a “kuyga’wara woman (one who is full-breasted and hence ripe for sexual inter- 
course), but the presence of the ‘woyt institution makes it easy for him to indulge in 
an affair from time to time. 

During the seclusion he is instructed in various duties by his ‘maradji. They 
may use a restricted vocabulary in the course of their conversation, which is reserved 
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lu for such an occasion. The novice uses hand-signs to communicate his need to others. 
Ig After a period of about nine to twelve months has passed, the novice may be subjected 
m to the second stage of initiation. 
e 

Stage II. 
y The Tossing Rite ('kadu'woniyu). Having passed the period of seclusion the 
u 


novice, accompanied by two men, leaves his camp. When he is about fifty yards 
from the main camp he begins to run forward by himself. As he comes in on one 
side his immediate relatives leave on the other. He is received by both men and 
women who give him a hiding, ‘puyant'di:djt'ulperu'puyani (beating the ‘ulperu 
boy), beating him with sticks all over the body. There is much shouting and crying 
out ; however, the novice is not severely hurt. 

They then get hold of him and together throw him into the air, ‘kadu'woniyi 
(head, or high, throw him). He is tossed four times ; the reason given for this rite 
is that “ ‘ Julana chuck up that way in ‘tjuku.”’ Actually the mythological reason 
is that ’/ulana tried to obtain a woman for coitus, but only succeeded in frightening 
her. The woman flew away; the tossing is a parallel to the flying. It further 
symbolizes the breaking of the period of seclusion. 

The novice is now an ‘ulperu (or ‘jélburu), ‘njulburu or ‘mala'la. 


The Presentation. The novice is put on the ground once more ; his ‘walpudu 
comes before him, and places round his neck a pearl-shell ornament (‘karalba) and 
round his waist a hair-belt (’nanba). The ‘karalba symbolizes his entrance into a 
new life, for the pearl-shell has life-giving properties. The ’nanba is the badge of an 
adult hunter. At this period the novice’s hair hangs down in ringlets over his face. 
He then lies in a small camp with other initiates and the 'maradjt. 


The Presence of Women and the Throwing of Fire. As soon as the tossing of the 
novice is completed, a group of men retire to the circumcision ground to prepare 
z themselves for the forthcoming ceremonies. This they do by piercing their arms for 
‘ blood and with it sticking feathers over their bodies in ritual totemic design. They 
; also construct large ‘wanigi mounted on the round ‘dali head-dress for later use. 
; A little after sundown, when all have eaten, the men leave the main camp for the 
ceremonial ground. As they leave they cry out “ ‘bet! ‘bet !/’’ a number of times. 
This, termed ‘inga’dztyant, is performed to let those who are at the ground know 
they are leaving ; it is repeated several times on the way. The novice who hears 
) this is somewhat fearful. The women of one generation line (that of the novice, but 
) excluding his near relatives and mother’s sister, etc.) leave the main camp and go to a 
| clearing some little distance from the initiation ground, where fires are burning. 
Other women of the opposite generation line follow the men to the initiation ground 
a little later and sit behind a windbreak. It is now evening and the women who go 
to the clearing form a row for dancing. Ina shuffling step with legs apart and slightly 
bent they come towards the men’s ground. The shuffling of the feet makes deep 
grooves in the sand and miniature sand ridges. This initiation dance for women has 
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come down from the north to Ooldea and is associated with 'Julana. Mythologically 
’ Julana frightened the ‘Minmara 'Kunkaruy'kara group of women, and those are the 
tracks made by them. They are called ‘tjuku’tfinuyga (dream-time/going away 
tracks). As they dance they sing: one of the series of eleven songs sung is : 


gud’dza gud'dza buy'a 3e'va ‘aduna 
dancing dancing hitting (2) ... ... (bd). 
Notes.—(a) Hitting rhythmically on the sand with club or baton. 


(6) In this series there are some archaic words that have to-day lost 
their meanings. 


They dance forward nearly to the initiation ground, then backward, and again 
forward, several times. After about the sixth time they return towards the men’s 
ground where fires are placed. As they reach the fires a shout is raised by the men, 
and they run back to their own camp. Then as the women dancers disappear, 
men, children and a few women (not of the novice’s generation level) begin to throw 
burning and glowing fire-sticks over the windbreak and the heads of the chanters, 
towards the retreating women.*! The fire-sticks fly from a wide space to one point 
and resemble falling stars: this is most effective to witness. As the fire-sticks are 
thrown the following song is sung : 


‘lera 'pindt'pindi'la ‘leva 'pindi'pindi'la 
that stick in hair that stick in hair. 


The object of this ritual throwing of sticks (or ashes), called ‘waru’woniy (fire/ 
thrown), expresses an antagonism, which is conventional in essence, between the two 
generation lines. The women of the group who dance are eligible as wives to the 
novice, being of his generation level ; while the others are of the opposite line and 
comprise women who are relatives to the novice and who feel some antagonism 
towards the women who could marry the youth upon completion of his final stage, 
This reason for the ritual throwing was put forward by several reliable informants, 
but it does not explain the reason why the men threw also. 


Then the women return to the main camp, as the novice is brought towards the 
ground by the two ‘maratji holding him by the wrists. As they come near they break 
into a run, while the women, amidst much shouting, hurriedly disappear. 


*©Mr. Mountford mentions (‘‘ Aboriginal Crayon Drawings III,’’ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of South Australia, Vol. LII (2), 1938, p. 252) that at the commencement of the circum- 
cision ceremony the women perform a short dance, ‘nangbi, in which they move along abreast, 
shuffling their feet in a peculiar manner. This incident was noticed at Warburton Ranges. 
Mr. N. B. Tindale (‘‘ Initiation in South Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 2, p. 212) mentions 
this dance for the people of the Mann and Tomkinson Ranges. 


*! This may be a variation of the ‘‘ Fire ceremony ’”’ mentioned in a general discussion on 
Initiation by Professor Elkin (The Australian Aborigines, pp. 167-8) although at Ooldea the 
meaning seems to be different, and it is performed before and not after the circumcision. No 
fire-ritual of Fe emaveaard intent was carried out at the conclusion of circumcision. The blood 
rite served this purpose. 
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Ceremonies Preceding Circumcision. It is now a iittle after midnight and the 
initiated men present form circles round the cleared central space, with a large fire 
burning at one end. They sit according to their Cult Totemic lodge membership, 
each totemic group being divided into two, the ‘Nana’dara and ‘Talbuda levels. 
The novices being ‘Nana'‘dara (or 'Tjunada), the ‘walpudu who is ‘Talbuda (or 
‘Tjanamildjan) sits to one side, the stranger mob ('nadari) is to the back; while 
before him sit those of the ‘walpudu’s generation (including tribal fathers and uncles) 
and to one side opposite the ‘walpudu are men of the other level (including grand- 
parents and “ cousins”). These then sit according to their totemic affiliations. 


The novices are led to the centre of the ground where they lie face downwards. 
They are then carefully covered with blankets, in the old days with boughs. A 
novice’s duty is to listen and to endeavour to memorize the songs chanted. . Because 
of the practice he has already had in memorizing and in the repetition of the songs, 
he is able to do this. From time to time he is instructed by the ‘walpudu. 

The chanting continues, the mother’s father and father’s father of a particular 
novice directing the procedure relevant to their totemic group. Different songs 
associated with the totemic ancestors of the singers are at first sung. Then the boss 
of the camp removes the blankets from the novices, who sit up as performers start 
from the blackness to the firelight to begin a dance. The ‘inma ‘Walpudi (an 
unidentified animal, white striped with a long tail, possibly the striped opossum) 
is usually performed at this stage, since it contains songs referring to the tossing, the 
beginning of the second stage of initiation, and intermediate incidents up to the 
giving of ‘pu:biy. ‘Wadi 'Walpudt is associated with ’Gumbilda’'ina, an important 
initiation ground. The white bands on the dancers of this ‘imma are those that 
‘Walpudi painted on himself at ‘Tjalbay, and which distinguish the animal to-day. 


These are the first sacred ceremonies the novice has witnessed. Dancers use 
the large ‘dali’wanigi head-dresses and those who have painted and decorated 
themselves with feathers now dance. 


The Smoking. About an hour or so before dawn the novices again lie full- 
length face downwards. Dancers ochred in red, white and black, hold bunches 
of green boughs in which tinder is placed. These when lit give forth smoke. Waving 
the smoking boughs they move backwards away from the novices, with a shuffling 
movement towards the fires, around the place where the novice is to be “ cut.” The 
dancers are in two rows, and this backward dancing is called ‘tjunda'pagani. 


The Circumcision ('Moduni). Men who are tribal cousins to the novices form a 
circumcision table, bending down in special positions. Along the pathway made 
by the shuffling feet of the smoke-dancers, the novices are carried to the circular 
place surrounded by the fires. A novice sits on the sand in a ritual posture and 
is lifted on to the table in that position by two men (‘walpudu) and held down. 
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As he is lifted these following words are sung : 
‘wida'bi: —‘raldjt'nayu ‘dalji'ba ‘dibu'djuru 
penis/skin draw skin upwards (a) knife cinders. 
Note.—(a) Pulling the foreskin and twisting it in readiness. 


Explanation : All the words, excepting ‘bi:, are specially used here and not in 
any other circumstances. 


It is now only a short time before dawn. The initiator tells those men forming 
the table to keep still ; and speaking to the novice, he says, ‘‘ Don’t you cry, someone 
might tease you and laugh at you.” 

The ‘maradji pulls the novice’s foreskin and twists it, holding it in readiness for 
the cutting. The following is sung: 

"ka:ndt = 'mildja ‘djimba'lara'lara ‘bi: ‘juyga ‘buyu ‘dzuna 

stone flake obtaining a flake foreskin give it (a) cut him. 


Note.—(a) Lit. “‘ cut him now.” 


Then as the dawn breaks the ‘walpudu comes from behind and with a stone 
"punjaru cuts the foreskin quickly. There are cases of two or three ‘walpudu cutting 
the foreskin. Each must give to the novice, in due time, a wife. Thus a boy may 
legally be betrothed to two or three girls. The blood flows profusely while the 
novice is put to the ground in a slightly dazed condition. The ‘pulka, the holder 
of the foreskin, nurses the man’s head on his lap, termed ‘waduy'nariy.* The foreskin 
is then passed round among those of the novice’s generation, each man handling it. 
One “ cousin,’”’ chosen by the ‘walpudu, must eat the foreskin. 


The novice is now called a ‘woygura, or ‘tunan, and isa man. This completes 
the main circumcision ritual and the men return to the main camp to eat and sleep. 
On the way back they call out as they did when going towards the ground. That 
day the camp is moved as for a death. 


Post-Circumcision. The novice after circumcision is taken out to his camp, in 
which he must stay till his penis has healed. Being thoroughly exhausted he falls 
asleep. Later some small girls bring him food. 

In the late afternoon of that same day two men bring the novice two ‘pu:biy 
(bullroarers), one belonging to the ‘Wadi ‘Gudjara, the other to ‘Julana. They 
enter the ‘woygura’s camp in a ritual manner ; coming up to it together, parting at 


* During a recent discussion in Adelaide (1942) with Jim Richards, a Wiranggu, it was 
mentioned that at some initiation rites he witnessed at Sutherland (?), towards Fowler’s Bay, a 
fire-stick was applied to the bleeding penis after circumcision. This ne ge the blood. At 
Ooldea, however, no measures to prevent or ease the flow of blood are carri ut. In the Dieri 


to the east (informant Dibana), as in the Ngadjuri (informant Ngadlibuna) the novice, after 
being circumcised, urinated into a depression in which a fire kindled with a special woo¢c having 
medicinal qualities smouldered. Kneeling over it the steam caused by the urine rose up, 
enveloping the bleeding penis of the novice and easing the pain. Also in the Ngadjuri the novice 
lies frontwards over a mound that has been piled over a large accumulation of ashes. The 
warmth eases the pain and ‘“ makes him feel better.” 
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each side and coming around into the camp, and handing the ‘pu:biy to the newly 
made man. He is now allowed to throw a ‘pu:biy (i.e. swing it). 

The next day a man dresses his hair, drawing it back and making it into a bun 
on the foundation of a pad. It is then tied with wool, and feathers are put on the 
top. This hair-dress style is termed ‘uru. 

While he is segregated, food is brought to him. If he wishes to attract the 
attention of a passer-by, he may use one of the ‘pu:biy given him. During the 
period of healing he may hunt his own food. After about a month a party of fully 
initiated men visits him, and takes him to a cleared ‘imma ground. Chanting is 
begun while the ‘woygura sits alone. Then the men get up, and piercing their arms 
spurt blood over the latter. This symbolizes the acceptance of the ‘woygura into 
the sacred life and serves as a common bond between them. It is also regarded as 
an act of purification. 

When the young man’s penis is healed, a process which takes about two months, 
he is brought back by a group of initiated men to the main camp. As he enters it 
there is a ritual introduction to the new life, as he is “ sung in” (‘lagara’jaldt’ga) 
by men and women. He can now see his parents and other close relatives who had 
been included in the avoidance tabu ; however, he may not speak to or come near 
the ‘walpudu or ‘maradji. He is now termed a ‘yulu'ra, ‘minu or bu'gidi’djara. 
That evening he goes to the young men’s camp where he sleeps. 

Further west towards the ‘Mand3ind3i country, the ‘woygura during his seclusion 
after circumcision must not talk to any one at all. All communication and requests 
for food, etc. must be intimated by hand-signs. However, at Ooldea the tabu on 
talking at such a time is not usually enforced. 

After a period has elapsed the ’minu youth, accompanied by some “ cousins ” 
(‘kadiyu) who have been initiated, may go on a journey to various water-holes 
situated in his own totemic country. This is a form of pilgrimage, as even if he has 
seen them before initiation they now assume ritual significance when the totemic 
details are explained, and incidents of an ancestral hero associated with a particular 
site are sung in the poetic version. The journey may be long or may be short ; 
nevertheless it is important, as it widens the youth’s religious perspective. To-day 
at Ooldea it may or may not be carried out. But those who have had the least 
contact with white people always try to carry out this pilgrimage at the period 
following circumcision seclusion. 

The Intermediate Pertod. In the period following the post-circumcision rites, 
the ‘minu attends certain sacred ceremonies and sees the ‘wanigi and the ‘pu:biy. 
He is being taught these ceremonies, although he may not yet take an active part 
in them. At this time, the important ‘Nji:rana and 'Julana ceremony with its 
extensive mythology is revealed in parts. In the ‘imma the large ‘wanigi erected on 
spears is used, this is termed an ‘inma'lara or ‘lara'lara. 

In this period which precedes subincision, and lasts from twelve to twenty- 
four months, the ‘minu must hunt for his own meat, although the other food is still 
cooked for him by his mother or near female relative. Since the time of his first 
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blood rite till after circumcision his personality as a social being has been greatly 
enhanced ; while from an immature youth he has grown to a serious young man. 
When he dances in the non-sacred ‘imma during the evenings, wearing his pear]-shell 
necklet which flashes in the firelight, he draws the women’s attention and gains the 
respect of his camp-fellows. 

When the next stranger mob arrives (not those who circumcised him) 
at ceremonial time, the opportunity is taken to subincise the ‘minu. 


Stage III. 

The Subincision Rite ('Komperu). As the ‘minu is taken out of the main camp, 
the women cry for him because “‘ they feel sorry.”” The “ taking away ” is termed 
‘mungu'gudt'gudina. He is led to a prepared site some distance away and takes his 
place near a fire. There is no chanting or decorating of person, because only the 
subsequent “cuttings,” not the actual rite, are important. 

Then a number of those men present form a subincision table, different from 
that made at circumcision. They lie down on their backs one on top of the other 
about waist high in the position termed ‘dena'dabal'ba. The novice is lifted to the 
top by two men placed on his back and held down by the arms and legs. The 
penis is then held erect and the incision cut (’wila) underneath down to “ close up 
‘tjulgu (testes).’’ The novice is let down and warms his penis over a low fire built 
for the purpose, as heat eases the pain. He is now termed a ‘gadi’era or ‘numei'jera. 

Segregation. Until the penis heals, which takes usually from four to six weeks, 
he is segregated ; his food is brought to him as it was at the other periods of seclusion. 
During this time those who have subincised him return to the ground bringing the 
novice. There they hold a blood-letting ceremony. The ‘gadi’era sits with head 
bowed while the others pierce their penis incisures ; then to the accompaniment of 
chanting (the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara and ’ Julana series) they dance in the exhausting 
manner mentioned above. They then return the novice to his bush camp. 

The Return to the Camp. Upon the termination of his period of seclusion he 
returns to the main camp without any ceremony. In the young men’s camp his 
hair is cut short and he is called a ‘muyget’jerana or ‘kada’mura. He may now 
marry, but it is usual to wait until comoletion of the final stage—cicatrization. 

Discussion on Subincision. Much aitention has been devoted by various 
authors to the subject of the origin of subincision and its real significance in 
Australia.** Some associate the practice of subincision with the laceration or 
introcision of the female’s vagina.** According to Dr. Kaberry the Wolmeri amd 
Ngadi at one time practised vaginal introcision,®5 although it was denied of the 


% Vide H. Basedow, ‘‘ Subincision and Kindred Rites of the Australian Aborigines,” Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LVII, pp. 123-56; and M. F. Ashley-Montagu, ‘‘ The 
Origin of Subincision in Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 193-207; A. P. Elkin, op. cit., 
p. 158, and P. Kaberry, op. cit., p. 99. 

*4 For example, both J. Mathew (Eaglehawk and Crow, p. 121) and W. Roth (Ethnological 
Studies among the North-West Central Queensland Aborigines, p. 175) considered that wherever 
subincision is practised vaginal introcision becomes inevitable. 

*5P. Kaberry, op. cit., p. 98. 
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Lunga. And the fact remains that these tribes perform subincision now without 
introcision of the women. At Ooldea the laceration of the vagina has, as far as can 
be discovered, at no time been practised ; excepting the cutting of the hymen, which 
is distinct. However, subincision is performed. Nor is the word, as is mentioned 
by Dr. Ashley-Montagu,°** referring to the penis incision and the vulva, common to 
both at Ooldea. The word for incision is ‘wila, for vulva ‘nji:ra or ‘jala (hole).*? 
Of course, a common word such as “ slit ” could be used ; for example, ‘jala which 
means merely “a hole ”’ could refer to the penis aperture as well as to the vulva. 

Dr. Ashley-Montagu is of the opinion that subincision is practised to resemble 
the female menstrual flow. From some angles the suggestion may possibly be 
correct, as men either consciously or subconsciously dislike their exclusion from an 
experience which is peculiar to women—thus the ritual intermittent blood-letting. 
It is not, it is considered, performed as a contraceptive measure®® ; nor as an emotional 
outlet, as the blood-letting rites are deliberately and seriously carried out, and it is 
only after the blood splashes the participant’s thighs that he begins to dance the 
backward step which terminates almost in a frenzy. The only explanation offered 
by the Ooldea Aborigine is ‘‘ 'Wadt 'Gudjara and ‘ Julana did it in ‘tjukubs times ; 
it makes us one with them; it has a sacred name.” In the analysis of a detailed 
‘Julana and 'Nji:rana mythology with its song version, two such songs offer an 
explanation of the rite on a therapeutic basis. The first song is sung by ‘’Nji:ru 
when his “son’’—his penis—’Julana was attacked by ‘Miyari’s dogs. The 
remainder of ’N7i:ru’s penis itched near the scrotum. It is for that reason that he 
incised himself to let out the blood to cure the itch. He sang 

yan'gal ‘buyama ‘ilt ‘yalwuru yan'gal ‘buyama ‘ili ‘yalwuru ‘ulu 

(a) hit it hitting bush a hit it hitting bush. 

Note.—(a) Cutting the penis to stop it itching. 

Later, because his penis was sore from the first subincision he opened the 
incision. The following song was sung by ‘Nj1:ru after the cutting and while the 
blood splashed to his thighs and down his legs. Sitting down he sang : 


‘bunu ‘dara'’daralu ‘mer ‘dziyant 
stick (a) speaking to it as he breaks it penis sore let blood out by piercing 
‘jand5zt'wa ‘wr:a: ‘Iu "ga:dt 


nobody about come out blood opening incisure. 
Note.—(a) A sharply pointed stick is used to pierce the incision. 
‘Nji:ru’s penis did not heal properly, so he again pierced the incision and let 
out more blood. It has been previously mentioned that pain centralized in any 


6M. F, Ashley-Montagu, op. cit., p. 205. 

®? In the Ngadjuri ’bita refers to an incisure of a penis, although not performed in that tribe ; 
vulva is termed ‘ngata or ‘mudlju. I believe that female introcision was practised among these 
people in order to facilitate easy delivery at birth. 

*8 Of interest is the view held by several Jaralde men, that subincision (which is not practised 
among them) was performed for contraceptive reasons among other people so that births would be 
more distantly spaced. However, such a view may not be accepted ; since these men had been 
under the influence of the Mission and had had no first hand knowledge of the practice of sub- 
incision or the function of the subincised penis during the act of coitus. 

, 
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portion of the body is said to be due to the presence of blood ; so that the method of 
curing takes the form of removing that blood—numerous cases could be cited. 
‘Njt:ru believed that if he could lose sufficient blood from his itching or sore penis, 
he would be cured. Considering the reliability of this information and the accuracy 
of translation obtained from informants, and the fact that no other Australian 
Aboriginal evidence has been put forward to suggest to the contrary, the therapeutic 
thesis seems correct for the Ooldea region. ‘Nji:ru performed by himself the first 
rite of subincision and the subsequent opening of the incision. The origin of such 
actions is explained and sanctified in the myth, although present-day Ooldea natives 
do not practice the operation for the foregoing reason. To them such a rite is 
“law ”’ and part of ‘tjukubi ritual, being carried out because the same actions were 
performed by the ancestral being in the far-away dream-time. 


Usually the religious mythology of an aboriginal tribe explains the reason for a 
particular ritual act. In most cases such explanations are mystical. But the 
mythological reason of the act of 'Nji:rana is in this case neither mystical nor illogical, 
as the practice of removing blood from a painful portion of the body as a curative 
measure is current among the Ooldea natives to-day. For this region, and for the 
greater portion of the Great Victoria Desert—as the ’Julana and 'Nji:rana myths 
and songs are sung or known by most of its people—it must be accepted that the 
original reason of incising the penis was to cure an itch, or ease pain. 


Intermediate Period. In the period subsequent to subincision the novice passes 
through an important phase in his life. Not only is he present at the sacred blood- 
letting rites, but stage by stage the totemic ceremonies are revealed to him. He is 
becoming gradually more absorbed in the religious life, while his knowledge of secret 
matters is raising him to the level of complete adulthood. During the ceremonies 
he is shown such sacred objects as the ‘Jara’wanigi (mounted on spears) at the ‘imma 
*Waljt'ra (an ancestral old man), and the long ‘tjilbilba boards at the ‘inma ‘Wadi 
’Gudjara. 

The first important post-subincision blood-letting ritual called ‘gubini (to wet) 
is held at an ‘tnma ground about two months after the termination of the seclusion 
following subincision. It may here be set out in more detail than was that previously 
held during the ‘kada’mura’s seclusion. It is attended by all fully initiated men and 
the newly initiated, who form groups around the latter on the ceremonial ground 
according to their totemic affiliations. After a period of chanting all stand up; 
getting a sharp stick ready, they stand together and urinate on to the centre of the 
ground. Then the novice is shown how to incise his penis. When the latter’s 
blood begins to flow the others follow his example, and the blood splashes down their 
thighs and legs. A group of songs is sung, the first of which is set out: 


, 


mera ‘thalpudjt = ‘gilers'lert ‘wambi ‘ruygana 
to sing out as ‘pa: //singing out/to hit a dog (a) (8) hit (or incise penis). 


Notes.—(a) Actually the yelp the dog makes when hit. 
(b) The sacred and secret name for the blood-letting rite. 
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As some sing, others dance the backward shuffling step termed ‘guna'tjiltjeriy, 
which makes deep depressions in the sand. Beginning slowly, they work up to a 
frenzy—the chanting stops, and they stagger to the side of the ground near the 
chanters to sitdown. The novice is thoroughly exhausted with the physical exertion, 
as well as with the mental strain of the ritual state he has just passed through ; each 
dancer identifies himself with the ancestral being associated with this rite. A little 
later they return to their own huts at the main camp. The men abstain from sexual 
intercourse till the incision is again satisfactorily healed. 

The following is the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara, called ' Ji:na (great), ceremony which is 
revealed to the subincised novice. Hunters obtain a great number of rabbits, and, 
returning, roast them and lay them out on tables of leaves and branches, called 
‘mili’milt. The rabbits are first broken into pieces, ready for later distribution. 
During the late afternoon they are exhibited. About an hour before sundown the 
initiated men are summoned by the beat of a club against a spear-thrower, while 
three men are sent from the ceremonial ground to get the ‘kada’mura. Their 
relationship to the latter is that of two brothers and an uncle. When they near the 
young men’s camp of which the novice is an inmate, they begin to run, and, rushing 
forward, hit him—’yalga ‘dandu'buyu (chest/there/hit him). Taking hold of him 
they go off in the direction of the ground. During the “ taking ”’ of the ‘kada’mura 
all the women are covered up with blankets and see nothing of the ritual. 

The novice sits by a fire with those who have brought him, while the feast 
begins ; portions already divided are handed around, the novice eating with the rest. 
This feast is a form of communion as well as a means of creating good feeling among 
those present. Meat caught by the western people is exchanged with that caught 
by the Ooldea, south, or Tarcoola mobs, and so on. 

Upon completion of the feast the wanderings of the ’Ji:na 'Gudjara are told or 
sung so that the ‘kada’mura will know the meaning and significance of the following 
‘inma. Some little time after sundown the men return to the main camp and resume 
their normal duties. The novice is nervous with excitement because of the coming 
revelation. 

At about 10 p.m., when the women are asleep, they leave the camp, and taking 
a different route arrive at the ceremonial ground. The ’Jt:na ‘Gudjara songs are 
begun, each phase terminating in a dance. The novice looks on and is instructed by 
his father or father’s father. Just before dawn the most important dance is held. 
Actors have white bands of ‘walga from the shoulders to the hips, the rest of the body 
being red-ochred. Each dancer holds in his two hands a large ‘dali (head-dress) 
with a framework of spears constructed from it. Upon this framework are tied the 
sacred ‘tjilbilba boards arranged in the fashion of a square, each board overlapping 
the other ; the sacred name for this arrangement is ‘talwal'dzuna. In the darkness 
preceding the dawn, the firelight glints on the greased surfaces of the ‘tjilbilba ; 
it is most effective, and to the novice awe-inspiring. The dance, which is a walking 
type called ‘yala, ends at the first shafts of light as the dawn breaks, and the per- 
formers retire to the bush. Then in the growing light two men—who are ’ Juyga 
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and ‘Milbali, the ‘Wadi 'Gudjara—dance forward holding ‘tjilbilba boards to their 
sides. They retire. As they disappear into the bush another two men move 
forward wearing the ‘talwal’dzuna head-dress and with boards tied to their back and 
front. They also are the Two Men. Then as the sun begins to rise from the east, 
the ‘imma is terminated and all return to their own huts to sleep. When they come 
back the women do not awaken. 


During the period before cicatrization the ‘kada’mura is shown several such 
ceremonies. After about six months from the healing of his penis, he takes part in 
another rite of blood-letting from the incision, so that actually, although he has one 
more stage yet to pass through, he is already admitted into one of the most sacred 
rites. 


Stage IV. 


Cicatrization (‘d3tbart). Cicatrization, the final initiation rite, is performed 
any time after subincision—usually about a year. It is not secret and is unaccom- 
panied by chanting. The cutting of the pattern on the novice’s back is carried out 
in the full sight of his camp fellows. He lies face downwards, and is held down by 
his arms only. Four men, who stand in relationship to him as ‘guda (brothers), 
cut the design with a stone flake or a piece of glass, two at each side. This was 
instituted in the Desert region by ‘Meda (lizard) and resembles the markings on its 
body.*® 


Upon completion of the rite the man is helped to his camp, as after the pain and 
loss of blood he is naturally somewhat weakened. He stays there, sleeping at nights 
face downwards, for several days until healing begins. In order to ensure quickness 
in healing, very warm ashes are applied to the wounds after the cutting. 


He has now reached the final stage when he is called a ‘gudul'gura, and is 
considered fully initiated. Although he may actively participate in some rites 
and ceremonies, there are others of which, as yet, he is only a witness, and still others 
to which he has still to be admitted. He does, however, become more deeply 
associated with the ceremonies and mythology of his own particular totemic cult, 
while his interest is roused in those ceremonies associated with his mother’s totem. 


He may now, if he so desires, take to himself a wife, since his previous initiators 
at circumcision must hand one over to him. As most likely infant betrothal has been 
practised, the girl designated to him in infancy must now come to him ; or if she has 
not reached the age of puberty he will have to “ rear her.”” This aspect of marriage 
is to be discussed later. It is sufficient to say that he is now an adult, with an adult’s 
responsibilities. 


** Professor Elkin mentions that the pattern of cicatrization in the south-west corner of 
South Australia is called yilert, a sign of complete initiation (‘‘ The Social Organization of South 
Australian Tribes,’’ Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 71). 
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THE ‘'WonG! INSTITUTION 


We have termed the ‘woyi an institution, because, though in a sense unofficially, 
it sanctions pre-marital sexual intimacy between the sexes from pre-initiation 
age till marriage; and in some cases it condones extra-marital relations. ‘Woyit 
is a term used to signify the relationship of adolescent or unmarried young couples 
who sleep together from time to time ; or it may be used in reference to a married 
man who, while his wife is sexually tabu, seeks satisfaction with a young girl, if he 
has not a second wife. The term may have a wider meaning, since it sometimes 
includes acts connected with those described above. ‘Woyit may be translated as 
“sneak about for women ”’ or ‘woyigu as ‘‘ man after woman.’’ Mostly, however, 


the ‘woyt is an institution wherein young couples may obtain sexual experience . 


during the period before they are allowed to marry; in the case of a man, until 
he is subincised or cicatrized—which may be three to four years from puberty to 
final initiation ; and with a woman, till her husband is chosen, or while she is awaiting 
her betrothed who is being initiated. In that time all sexual activities are looked 
upon as an enjoyment and in a sense as an experiment, as marriage will bring domestic 
duties and other encumbrances including child-bearing. The following is simply a 
brief outline of an interesting institution through which most individuals pass on 
their way to marriage. It has many social implications, and is an integral part of 
the extensive love magic ritual of these Ooldea people. 


Pre-Marital Licence. We have mentioned above the sexual activities of 
children till puberty, when the girl is put through her initiation rite, and the boy 
commences the stages which are to develop his social personality and make him into 
a marriageable adult. 


From puberty, both of the sexes become more intimate in their sexual advances. 
Each is far more self-conscious than before and secretive regarding this aspect of 
his life. From this period, or earlier, they have a particular sweetheart, ‘wont'djara 
(translated as “‘ fancy girl”) or ‘nji:dara (“ fancy boy ’’), upon whom, although they 
do meet others, they more or less rely. Until the beginning of his initiation a boy 
continues to meet his ‘woni'djara, who may or may not be the woman to whom he is 
already betrothed. After the first stage until subincision he must, according to 
tribal law, abstain from any sexual relations. But if a boy is used to sexual freedom 
till the age of the first initiation rite he will not stop then but will continue to meet his 
‘wons'djara in secret. According to reliable information from elders, and from 
actual cases observed, it is apparent that such was also the practice in pre-European 
times. ‘‘ Bush boys,” ‘di:dji’muyani, at Ooldea during our stay each had his ‘woni- 
‘djara, so that throughout his period of initiation he does have intermittent sexual 
relations. Of course, he must necessarily abstain during those times when ritual 
bodily operations are performed on him and at ceremonial times when rites are being 
revealed to him. 


A man does not usually marry immediately after the healing of his scars, but a 
year to a year and a half after that final stage. From puberty there is thus a period 
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of four to five years until he settles down as a married man. Although some women 
when they reach maturity go straight to their betrothed, many others are not married 
till they are eighteen or twenty years of age or even older. During that period 
young men, after their final segregation, live in their own camp; young women, 
too, after their initiation, have a camp of their own. The comparative nearness of 
these two camps makes it easy for night affairs to take place without disturbing 
the rest of the camp. Considering the long period before marriage, the ‘woyt 
institution is a natural result. 


To retain the attention of one’s ‘wont'djara, or to attract a new one, love magic 
is used. In any case, a little tobacco is given to enhance the attraction, and to serve 
as a repayment for any favours granted by the girl. It is this tobacco—whether 
it is given by the man or obtained in another way—which is used in the women’s 
love magic. Once a man has succeeded in attracting a certain young woman, or the 
woman has magically charmed the man (her ’nj1:dara), he says to her : 

“"gucra "yacla'bida ‘yaijulu ‘nu:rana ‘ba:ka ‘juyani ‘yu:ra 'nucragu 

camp come along I to you tobacco give camp to you 
‘ya:la'lida.” 
come along. 
She will answer, if the magic has been potent, ‘‘’U:wa’”’ (yes). 


Then he hands her tobacco. Women are very fond of tobacco and as it is not 
now given to them by the Mission this is the only way for unmarried girls to obtain it. 
When the couple meet in the presence of others the above may be whispered to the 
accompaniment of jokes and laughter ; the man might say, ‘‘ What a funny dog— 
how bandy-legged it is and how crookedly it walks! ’’—such being an indirect 
reference to coitus. That night he camps by himself some little way from the young 
men’scamp. The girl does not leave her camp till all the others are asleep ; coming 
to her lover she stays with him till a little before dawn, when she returns silently 
toherowncamp. She must not be caught by her parents or relatives, or an argument 
or quarrel may ensue. 

Before a youth has his regular ‘woni’djara, he may try several girls until he 
finds the right one; the same is the case with a girl who may have a number of 
‘njt:dara. Where the ‘woni’djara is not already betrothed to the man, their partner- 
ship may be broken on either’s marriage. However, there are many cases of such 
affairs ending in marriage. Future economic life, marriage, and the ‘woyt seem to 
be linked together as they are present in many stories and statements in native 
text. The following lines are from a ‘woni'djara story : 


. . ‘wonigu ‘wonara ‘wont'djara "ja:ri 
man after woman following fancy-girl (get hold) of her (by) arm/ 
‘wedinu. ‘wadiygu ‘malba 'wanmaldu. ‘wadiygu 'wonara 
for coitus. that man friend his own. man follow 
‘meru ‘nalga'ringu ‘woningu 


spear-thrower (under his arm) sneak up to her ‘‘ man after woman ”’ 
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‘wonara ‘ja:rt ‘wedinu. ‘gulba'dziyanu ‘yu:ragu ‘gulbara 

follow (hold her) by arm coitus. going back to camp going home 

‘njinant. ‘wadingu ‘bagara ‘wogani ‘wogara, ‘juyant 

sitting down. man get up spears spearit, “give” (that woman) 

‘malba. ‘njina’dagu ‘bagaru ‘balaru ‘bala'rara 
to him friend. sit down with her get up them together (as man and 
‘gundi'dzuyu ‘ya:riy’dzagu ‘ya:rira. ‘bagara ‘gudjaradu 

wife) sleep/together lie together lying down. get up two 

‘prdjala ‘rabitagu. ‘wogani ‘minma ‘wogara ‘rabita ‘juyant 

going along hunting rabbit. spear it woman spear it rabbit give it to 
‘wadingu ‘minma ‘ko:ka ‘rabita. ‘gulbara "yu:ranga ‘baura 

her/man woman meat rabbit. going home tocamp cook 

‘ya:lgunt 'gulbara ‘yu:ranga ‘wadt 'maradju ‘gulbara 

eat going home tocamp man _ brother-in-law going home 

juyant ‘rabita...” 

give him rabbit. . . 


General Translation.—‘‘ A man follows a ‘woni'djara girl. He reaches her, 
catches hold of her arm, and they copulate. That man is seen by another, a friend. 
The former, with spear-thrower under arm, comes up to the same woman and they 
again copulate. They return to their separate camps, and sit down. Later, a man 
(the woman’s brother) ritually spears the ’njt:dara in the thigh, and gives to him that 
‘wons'djara. Husband and wife sit down together, sleep together and lie together. 
Both get up and go hunting rabbit. The woman spears one ; so does the man, who 
gives it toher. They turn back, cooking some on the way and eating ; reaching the 
camp they give some of it to the husband’s ‘maradju.” 


Prevention of Childbirth. It has been mentioned elsewhere that although the 
young unmarried women indulge in intermittent sexual intercourse (usually twice a 
week), we recorded no cases of full-blood children born out of wedlock. Because 
of the strain it would place upon the mother’s own family, a child without a socially 
defined father is unwanted! ; if it be a half-caste, it is accepted philosophically as 
it may be turned into an economic asset. Taking into account this long period 
before marriage in the case of most Ooldea natives to-day, it would seem that only 
four explanations may be set forth for there being no full-blood births in that time. 
Firstly, the presence of infertility among some of the young women ; secondly, the 
forcing of the menstrual flow by pressure if it be slow in coming ; thirdly, the rare 
practice of abortion ; and fourthly, if the above three methods do not occur, and a 
pregnancy is desired, a father is immediately found for the child: the woman’s 
brother gives her as wife to a man who in turn will supply him with a wife. However, 


100 Cf. B. Malinowski, Sexual Life of Savages, 1939, pp. 160-1; M. F. Ashley-Montagu, 
“‘ Infertility of the Unmarried in Primitive Society,’ Oceania, Vol. VIII, p. 26; and P. Kaberry, 
op. cit., pp. 105-6. 


101 Several of the women said that such a thing did not usually happen—although they could 
give no explanation for this. However, if a child were born out of wedlock they said it would 
be kept and looked after, and not unwanted—‘ Oh, him keep him: that be alright.” 


102 Dr. Kaberry mentions (op. cit., p. 106) that in the Kimberleys “‘ as a rule a girl was living 
with her husband at puberty, and since there was no recognition of physical paternity, all the 
children she bore were regarded as his.’’ At Ooldea the pre-marital period is the same to-day as 
it was in the past. 
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the second seems to be the most often practised, as if this method is performed 
carefully it may be quite effective ; the first also appears to be present. 

Extra-marital Experiences. Although the ‘woyi grew from the needs of young 
unmarried men and women, it now embraces extra-marital experiences for men 
and women of all ages. But its primary function is the more apparent and natural, 
and the unions formed—although in some cases transitory, especially during the 
experimental stage—are more stable ; while the illicit relationships between married 
men and women are purely transitory. It concerns also only the couple involved, 
except when they are caught through over-sleeping or in the case of a pregnancy— 
both instances unheard of ; while if a pair are caught in adultery, ill-feeling, spearing 
and other trouble between many people will ensue, particularly among the adulterer’s, 
adultress’s and husband’s families. 

The usual reasons for a married man or woman taking advantage of the ‘woy, 
apart from the many cases of infidelity for the excitement of the adventure, are the 
long period of a man’s abstinence from sexual relations with his wife (when there are 
not two wives) during her pregnancy till the child can crawl and walk a little, during 
the wife’s period of menstruation, and when he is absent from his own camp for some 
time. The woman, for her part, may take advaitage of the man’s enforced period 
of abstinence till the penis incision heals after a ritual cutting, or of the absence of 
her husband for some little time. A man usually prefers a younger woman ; prefer- 
ably one who is married but whose husband is absent. He is less liable to censure, 
except when he commits such an act blatantly and with the knowledge of the husband 
of the woman concerned. On the other hand, the woman is more secretive, and if 
she elopes it is almost invariably with a younger man ; or if her husband is old, with 
a man of her own age. Casual affairs are accepted as the normal course of events. 
A great deal of love magic, both individual and collective, is practised by married 
people. Widows and widowers who do not marry take advantage of the ‘woni 
with impunity. 

The presence of the ‘woyi in Ooldea society is not at first apparent. It was only 
after four months of intensive work there that its importance and function in the 
community as a whole was discovered. Although certain aspects are to be condemned, 
on the whole its harmlessness and natural function outweigh its more decadent 
characteristics. If, for example, pre-marital licence were restricted, the normal 
outlet would be impeded, with the resultant growth of perversions and more secretive 
affairs. 

Masturbation and Homosexual Tendencies. Individual masturbation among the 
Ooldea youths or men does not occur, possibly because of their intimacy with the 
opposite sex at an early age. Mutual masturbation among children of opposite 
sexes is believed to occur during their play out in the bush. 

Even with the freedom possessed by children and youths in sexual matters, 
it is interesting to note that homosexual tendencies have occurred ; for example, 
among young men who sleep huddled together at night under a blanket. They are 
naked, and when the weather is very cold they come together for warmth. They 
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like the feel of each other’s flesh, and obtain erections ; they may also imitate the 


sexual act, which is termed ‘ingant’morant (play/coitus). This occurs when each 
has a ‘woni'djara. 


Among girls and women, it is often noticed that they touch each other frequently 
on all parts of the body, particularly on the breasts. 


MARRIAGE 


Marriage to the Ooldea Aborigine is not a licensing of sexual intercourse, as 
the ‘woyt adequately allows for that ; but it is rather a social condition traditionally 
and economically defined. Traditionally because it is a state that normally follows 
some time after final initiation in the case of a man or after puberty in the case 
of a girl; because it is interwoven with agreements between two families who 
arrange infant betrothal, irrespective of the feelings of the couple concerned ; and 
because it depends on the initiation ritual. Economically it has several advantages 
for both husband and wife ; these have been mentioned previously. 


To the date of marriage the growth of sexual experience has been normal, so 
that upon their entering that state consideration of the sexual relations is not upper- 
most. It is of course an important factor regulating sexual relationship which 
would otherwise be a disruptive element in the society ; but mutual help and 
consideration, linked with child-bearing, are of no less importance. If one is suited 
to the other, the family unit may continue in a cohesive and co-operative manner, 
except for periodic infidelities on the part of each. But if the marriage becomes 
unsatisfactory and the pair are ill-adjusted to each other, arguments, quarrels, 
infidelities, lack of co-operation in domestic duties will result, with possible elopement 
on the part of the wife. The man, if unsatisfied, will take another woman. Apart 
from the reason of sex, the two main motives for marrying are to have a companion 
in food-collecting and domestic duties, and to reach the state of legitimate parenthood. 


Infant Betrothal. Mutual choice in the selection of one’s partner is precluded 
by the institution of infant betrothal. The arrangement is discussed between the 
parents, mother’s brothers, mother’s mother’s brothers, and elder brothers belonging 
to the affianced girl. Decisions are subject to the affirmation of the headman and 
the group of elders. This is the normal and most common manner of arranging 
marriages at Ooldea and in the Spinifex country. Even before a child’s (most often 
a girl’s) birth a promise may be made. 


The ‘walpudu (prospective father-in-law), who promises the girl, must perform 
initiatory duties and circumcise the youth concerned, as must the ‘maradjs (the 
prospective brother-in-law). Thus it is said that the ‘walpudu gives a wife to the 
youth in payment for initiating him ; when the youth is initiated and receives in due 
course the promised wife, he must observe the obligation of supplying food to the 
latter’s people, as a payment for initiation services and for the wife. Referring to 
the presentation of gifts at marriage in the Kimberley division, Dr. Kaberry notes 
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that it is significant that the natives themselves never use the words “ sell ’’ or “‘ buy ” 
in this connection.* At Ooldea the latter word is often used. 


A girl may be affianced to an older man who must wait—if he has not already 
one wife—till she has reached puberty before he publicly accepts her as a sexual 
partner. But in that period preceding puberty he “rears her up” (‘ruyga:l 
‘dztyanu).* As a small girl of about nine to ten years she is sent by her parents 
to his camp, where she cooks for him and performs other services. At dusk she 
returns to her parents and later sleeps in the girls’ camp. As soon as this begins, 
the avoidance tabu between the husband and the parents-in-law is enforced, and 
the giving of food to the latter commences. No rite is held when the little girl comes to 
the camp of her betrothed ; she is merely sent to him by the mother-in-law. The 
marriage rite is held when she reaches maturity. Some men are betrothed to girls 
who attend the Mission School and sleep in the dormitory. In this case their marriage 
does not take place till the girl is released from her school duties and returns to the 
camp. This may be some time after puberty, and she usually indulges in pre- 
marital relationships. But on account of the Mission influence this may not always 
be the case. Professor Elkin has noted that the early marriage of girls at or a little 
after puberty means that they are protected from loose living.°5 The matter is 
not purely sexual but also social and economic. 


As infant betrothal is commonly practised at Ooldea, its bearing on the ‘woyi 
may be noted. In the case of a man who must wait for his partner to reach maturity 
before he may have sexual relations with her, the ‘woyi is a normal outlet. Usually 
he is a young man, although young girls may be affianced to an old man. In the 
latter case the man never has sexual relations with his betrothed and at his death 
she will re-marry a man of her own age. In the former case, and it is by far the most 
common, arrangements previously made by the parents concerned work out so that a 
girl’s puberty is reached some little time after a youth’s subincision or cicatrization, 
and marriage normally follows. On the other hand a young man may have to wait 
for two to three years, in which case he may “ rear her.’”’ If they are nearly the 
same age, and each is attracted to the other, they drift into a ‘woyi arrangement 
of pre-marital relationship; but if they are not, transitory ‘woyt affairs ensue ; 
these may or may not extend to extra-marital relations with the ‘wont'djara concerned, 
after marriage with the betrothed. In several cases at Ooldea a youth had known his 
‘wont’ djara, who was also his betrothed, since childhood, and some girls were already 
betrothed to men younger or of the same age, but had ’j1:dara whom they said they 
would not give up. Some girls, too, had reached puberty only to find their betrothed 
already married and living in another region. In this case a ‘woyi relationship would 


103 P. Kaberry, op. cit., pp. 130-1. 


104 C. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 164, mentions that a girl is handed over to her husband 
when she is about nine to ten years old. The latter ‘‘ may be said to rear her.’’ He does not, 
however, mention that the marriage is consummated then. Dr. Kaberry has discussed this 
aspect of infant betrothal (op. cit. pp. 91-93). 


05 A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, p. 1109. 
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lead to ultimate marriage. Rarely would a girl be taken as a second wife, as 
monogamy seemed to be the state generally preferred. A girl during the period of 
her “ rearing’ and before marriage to an older man, would also have a ‘mji:dara 
whom she would meet. If the former were very much older than herself the 'nji:dara 
relationship would most probably continue after her marriage. 


Provision of Wife after Initiation. In the above it was noted that a man who 
has performed the operation of circumcision on a member of another group must 
provide a wife for him. In this case infant betrothal need not have occurred. The 
youth’s parents make the arrangements for the “ cutting” and upon conclusion of 
the final stage the initiator hands over a wife. Usually in this arrangement the girl 
given as wife is of about the same age as the young man and may or may not be 
known to him. If two or three ‘walpudu cut the foreskin they are all liable to supply 
the novice, at a later date, with wives, perhaps of varying ages. 


Other Marriages. Although a man usually marries a daughter of the man who 
has circumcised him, there are obviously some cases when this is not so. The 
betrothed girl may elope at puberty with another ; the death of the betrothed girl 
may occur, either before or immediately following puberty ; there may be an extreme 
dislike towards the man concerned, or continual postponement of the consummation. 
This latter would hold good in the case of a girl. 


Widows and widowers may remarry according to kinship rules. Sisters are 
often exchanged in marriage. This may be arranged during the infant betrothal, 
so that the ‘maradji who holds the novice’s foreskin at circumcision receives his wife— 
if he be fully initiated and there is an available marriageable sister of the novice— 
at the time of the arrangement. The novice receives his ‘maradji’s sister upon 
completion of his initiation. Men who have as yet no wives arrange between 
themselves and their parents to exchange sisters. Such a practice, although 
necessitating the usual obligations, tends to balance the latter. 


In contracting a polygamous union, the wife may be owed to a man because of a 
‘walpudu’s initiation duties towards him, an exchange of sisters may occur, a ‘wons- 
‘djara may be accepted in marriage, or a widow may remarry. In each case the 
approval of the father-in-law would be necessary. 


Elopement. Because most marriages are contracted by parents irrespective 
of their children’s personal feelings towards each other, there is a high percentage of 
“‘ divorces,’’ many a woman in her day having been the wife of more than oneman. As 
Professor Elkin has mentioned, the reason is not so much that the betrothed husband 
was cruel, but that her affection or fancy was drawn elsewhere and she had eloped 
with her lover. Several cases of elopement occurred during our stay at Ooldea, and 
these with the penalties incurred have been set out in a previous part of this paper. 
A woman married to an older man will usually elope with a man of her own age— 
possibly one who has been her ‘jt:dara before betrothal. They leave their own camp 
to live in another area, and do not return until the betrothed husband is dead or the 
affair has blown over. Usually such unions are lasting. The injured husband in 


Xl 
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the old days would often arrange an avenging expedition, 'wa:nmala, to follow the 
eloping pair. The interloper when found would be killed or speared in the thigh, 
and the woman would be accepted back with only a caution and beating. But 
to-day, in the Ooldea camp, revenge for such an occurrence is rare. Several men 
with wives who “ did not like them ” had lost them by elopement. They would take 
back their runaway wives, should they come; but they are resigned to the matter 
and will either take another wife or avail themselves of the ‘woyi. 

Girls who are betrothed to husbands who have invalidated the arrangement 
by elopement with another woman are reconsidered by arrangement, or else marry 
their ‘nji:dara. Cases of the elopement of men who are already betrothed are less 
common than among women. Whereas a woman will take a man younger or of her 
own age, a man will usually take a woman a little older than himself. Most often in 
the former case the interloper is a young unmarried man. 

It might almost be said that elopement in the Ooldea region is institutionalized. 
Although the injured betrothed does resist a little, it is in most cases a resistance of 
convention ; and if there is a great difference in the ages of the betrothed man 
and woman, the condition is tacitly accepted. Even conventionalized resistance is 
an excuse for the formation of a ’wa:nmala expedition. 


(To be continued) 


RONALD BERNDT. 
CATHERINE BERNDT. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO “ LANGUAGE STUDY FOR 
NEW GUINEA STUDENTS ” 


Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 1, pp. 44-45, and Oceania Monograph No. 5, pp. 8-9 


In the map included in this paper, certain alterations in numbering are required. 
The languages from 77 to 82 should be moved up one number, and one change in 
name made, to read as follows: 


77. Washkuk. 
78. Arapesh. 
79. Abelam. 
80. Valman. 
81. Vanimo. 
82. Tshambuli. 


No. 78 is printed as Tshuosh ; it is known since Dr. Kaberry’s field work in 
this area that this is the Iatmiil name for a people calling themselves Abela:m ; 
hence Abelam is better inserted in place of Tshuosh. On the map itself, certain 
changes in positions of the numbers are also called for. No. 77 should be placed 
just above the 7 in the work Sefzk (labelling the Sepik River) ; 84 (Iatmiil) is on the 
south bank of the Sepik not far from the mouth ; 79 (Abelam) is practically opposite 
that on the north ; and 78 (Arapesh) to the north of that, towards the north coast. 
Compare Dr. Kaberry’s map, Oceania, Vol. XI, p. 234. Multiple classifying languages 
known in that area are Arapesh, Tshambuli and Washkuk. 


Certain additions might also be made, based on an article by Dr. Lanyon-Orgill 
in the Journal of the Polynesian Society, June, 1942. In New Britain, add Nakgatai 
on the west coast of Open Bay, Awelen, on the Awelen Islands, just south of No. 33, 
Abutumete on the Liebliche Islands, just south of 32 ; Amge on the Amge Islands, 
just south of the cape marked between 33 and 34. In the Admiralty Islands, 
Larungau, on the north coast of Manus, near the east end ; Papitalai on the north- 
east coast of Manus; Lou on Lou Island, Pak and Mouk on the two islands of the 
same names respectively, and Louf, on Hermit’s Island. Wuwulu and Aua are 
spoken on islands north from Aitape, about parallel with Manus. Other possible 
additions (see the article referred to) represent probably merely dialectic forms of 
languages already marked as distinct. 


A. CAPELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of Oceania. 
Dear Sir, 


In the June number, 1942, you publish a statement by Ronald and Catherine 
Berndt, p. 320, referring to the wearing of clothing by Aborigines who have come 
into contact with whites: ‘‘ The missionary with whom they have come in contact 
has shown them that it is ‘ shameful’ to go round without proper covering.”’ I ask, 
have the writers of this statement heard with their own ears a missionary make any 
such showing ; or, again, has it been reported to the writers of the statement, at first 
hand, that this consciousness of nakedness has arisen through missionary teaching ? 

Captain Stokes, over a hundred years ago, reported that natives on the north- 
west coast of Australia put leaves in their belts when they came to meet him. The 
consciousness of nakedness before a higher being is as old as the book of Genesis. 

The writers, I think truly, say: ‘It is to be deplored that most of the people 
in the Ooldea camp wear cast-off European clothing which would certainly not be 
given to our unemployed.”’ Are friends of the Aborigines prepared to do anything 
to improve this deplorable state ? 

Yours faithfully, 
J. R. B. Love. 


The Editor of Oceania. 
Dear Sir, 


With reference to the criticism by the Rev. J. R. B. Love of the paragraph 
(p. 320) in our report, the following should amplify our statement for his benefit : 

We wish to mention that the main body of our report concerned itself with the 
Ooldea region. In our opinion the idea of “‘ shame ”’ is only one aspect of the clothing 
question. 

The following are a few of the incidents and remarks which led us to arrive 
at the conclusions set out : 


(a) Men and women would never go naked in front of the Missionary, although 
they would do so when in the camp among themselves. They would not go 
down to the Soak for a church service unless they were suitably clothed. 

(6) Repeated attempts had been made to induce ‘Ima:la:y to wear trousers 
(this, however, he persistently refused to do, and the trousers were frequently 
found hanging on various trees among the sand-hills). 

(c) We witnessed two incidents in which children who were insufficiently clothed 
were sent back by natives to the camp ; the reason given was: ‘‘ Missionary 
would not like it if he saw their genitalia.” 

(d) Another case witnessed was that of a mother pursuing her yelling little 
boy with a singlet. She was angry, calling out: “‘ Mr. Green might see 
you! Mr. Green might see you!” 

(e) A party of Spinifex natives came into the Soak “ inadequately ”’ clothed. 
They were given clothes by Mr. Green, who remarked to one of us, “‘ They 
can’t be naked around here.” 

(f) Inacollection of drawings taken at the Mission School, every person depicted 
was clothed—although they had access to camp-life. 
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We may also mention that second-hand clothing was sent to the Missionary 
(as is the case with some other missions) for distribution among the natives. Such 
would not be the case were it not considered desirable and necessary that the natives 
should wear them. A perusal of a booklet issued by the Mt. Margaret Mission leads 
one to the conclusion that this Mission holds similar views. 

The concept of ‘‘ shame ”’ as referred to in our report appears to have resulted 
from the teachings and moral code of the earlier missionaries. (For example, we 
believe this to have been the case at ‘K2p2ra:’mana: and Ka'lalpanina: Missions 
(informant T. Vogelsang); Point MacLeay Mission (informant Albert Kalon) ; 
also at Hermannsburg Mission, where the Missionary (the Rev. Albrecht) commented 
upon the extreme strictness and narrow-mindedness of the older missionized natives. 


We realize that, in holding such opinions as he does upon the desirability of 
clothing, the Missionary is merely reflecting, in a greater or lesser degree, the con- 
ventional attitude of our society. It is recognized that the native who wishes to 

mingle to any great extent with white people must of necessity defer to such conven- 
tion ; so that in view of this the Missionary’s intention may on the whole be laudable. 
The objection to this is that such innovation should have been only gradually 
introduced into the native community; in this way the native in his home 
surroundings (when such an environment is comparatively remote from white 
settlements) could be content with the minimum of clothing. He would then be 
accustomed to wearing a certain amount of covering, which he could increase should 
the necessity arise. 
Yours faithfully, 


RONALD BERNDT. 
CATHERINE BERNDT. 
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4 Dictionary of the Language of Bugotu. Compiled by W. G. Ivens. Published by 
the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1940. Pp. gg. 


Bugotu is the principal language of Santa Ysabel, Solomon Islands, and already 
has a considerable Mission literature. This dictionary was compiled by the late 
Dr. Ivens from work done by his predecessors on the Mission field, and checked over 
by himself. It is now issued as Volume XIX of the James G. Furlong Fund by the 
Royal Asiatic Society. It is excellently produced, and arranged on the style of the 
same author’s Sa‘a and Ulawa Dictionary and numerous lesser publications. It is 
Bugotu-English, with an English-Bugotu Index. With the publication of the 
Dictionary, Bugotu becomes one of the well-known Melanesian languages. Dr. 
Ivens also had MSS. of Florida and Vaturanga Dictionaries, and one of North Raga. 
It is to be hoped that these will also see the light of day. 


A. CAPELL. 


Taboo. By W. E. Harney. Published by Harrap’s, Australia. Price 9/6. 

This is a book of well-written short stories dealing with the contact of Aborigines 
and whites in Arnhem Land. They are based on many years of close experience 
with, and intensive study of, the Aborigines. The fact that the author understands 
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the native culture, together with his sympathy for the Aborigines, gives him a sound 
insight into the problems of contact and clash. Some readers may be surprised 
or shocked by certain aspects of the incidents described in the stories, but I can 
assure them that they represent facts, and are in no way exaggerated. This book 
may be regarded somewhat in the light of a source book ‘for the study of Aboriginal 
contact, but its sheer merit as a collection of short stories will ensure it a wide 
circulation. 


An introduction is provided by Professor A. P. Elkin in which terms and native 
beliefs referred to by Mr. Harney are explained. The book is well illustrated. It 
should be on sale within a few weeks. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


You and the Native. The Native Carrier. 


These are two booklets published recently by the Allied Geographical Section, 
South-west Pacific Area. The first consists of ‘‘ Notes for the guidance of members 
of the Forces in their relations with New Guinea Natives.” The second deals with the 
““Employment and Treatment of Native Carriers in New Guinea.”” The notes are 
based on experience and understanding of, and sympathy with, the natives of Papua 
and New Guinea. They are regarded as our “ Potential Allies”’ and as “ Human 
Beings.” Hints are given briefly and often humorously concerning most, if not 
all, positions of contact which could arise between members of the Forces and the 
natives. 


It is to be hoped that in the days of peace these booklets will be reprinted for the 
use of planters, prospectors, miners, missionaries, scientists and any other persons 
who happen to be in Papua or New Guinea. Here is one quotation which should be 
written in letters of fire which none could fail to read: “‘ Don’t believe it when you 
are told he has the mentality of a child. That is rubbish. An adult native is an 


adult. He has a grown-up mind, grown-up feelings, and grown-up dignity. Respect 
them all.” 


A. P. ELKIn 
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